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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*How old is Mr Thackeray?’ ‘Who won the Derby 
in 1850?’ ‘What is a fiat in bankruptcy?’ ‘ When 
did the Tipton Slasher fight his first mill, and who 
with?’ ‘Was Sir Robert Peel the premier ever a 
cotton-spinner, or was it his father, the first Sir 
Robert?’ ‘When did Mr Macready leave the stage?’ 
‘In what year was Greenacre hanged?’ ‘Who could 
sing highest, Madame Catalani or Jenny Lind?’ ‘Is 
Mr Disraeli, or was he ever, a Jew ?’ 

We have pondered much on these questions, con- 
tained in the Weekly Luminary, and read by fifty 
or a hundred thousand of the shopkeepers and work- 
people of London. Did these questions ever reach the 
sanctum of the editor, there to be read, ruminated 
over, investigated, and answered? If really sent, did 
they arise out of bets, or from a curiosity thirsting 
for all kinds of useful and useless knowledge? We 
have a theory that the truth comprises a portion of 
all these suppositions; but the reader will, per- 
chance, not be sorry to accompany us in a ramble 
among the journals, to see how far, and under how 
many varieties of aspect, these odd questions and 
answers, notes and queries, present themselves; and 
we leave him quite at liberty to form his own 
judgment on the matter. 

In the old days of the Spectator and Tatler, there can 
be no sort of doubt that ‘Lesbia’ and ‘ Will Hopeless,’ 
and ‘ Monimia’ and ‘ Sophronia,’ were brain-products 
of the Addisons and Steeles; and that the pretended 
letters from these correspondents were simply pegs 
whereon to hang pleasant essays. The great value of 
those effusions, apart from the delightful English in 
which they are written, consists in the picture they 
present of the state of society in the days of Anne and 
George I. In our own day, reading has penetrated 
to a lower stratum in society, though still not low 
enough; and we have no sort of doubt that, whether 
the ‘answers’ belong to actual ‘questions’ or not, 
there are tens of thousands of persons who would be 
glad of an opportunity for solving knotty doubts 
through the medium of the newspapers. The desultory 
and accidental accumulation of knowledge—new, or 
true, or both, or neither—by persons too much engaged 
with the bread-and-butter question to devote regular 
hours to study—plays no small part in forming the 
minds of those around us; and the weekly ‘answers’ 
thus become important, even if the querist be no more 
corporeal than Mrs Harris herself. We say ‘ weekly,’ 
for it is the weeklies that mostly do this work. ‘There 
are one or two crotchety almanacs that give algebraical 
and geometrical problems in each number, to be 


answered by ingenious correspondents twelve months 
afterwards; but these lie quite out of our path. Nor 
do the majestic quarterlies come under notice: they 
scorn such small tactics as question and answer, being 
addressed to readers of education and high tone of 
taste and thought. The monthlies, too, though 
neither so few nor so ‘far between’ as the quarterlies, 
come pretty nearly under the same category in this 
matter. As for the dailies, who could expect queries 
and answers in papers so overwhelmed with business ? 
Every issue is in itself a bundle of new facts, ready to 
be eagerly devoured by the world; and the editors 
have neither time nor space, inclination nor necessity, 
for groping into small answers on small subjects. 
Many of the weeklies, too, keep equally aloof. Some, 
of small ciréulation and high price, reach the hands of 
readers who would not care for such food; while a few 
others, of large circulation and low price, such as the 
reader has now before him, are almost wholly filled 
with matter original and paid for, and apportioned by 
the editor in conformity with a pre-arranged system, 
neither needing nor admitting the question-and-answer 
machinery. 

Exceptions thus made, there remain a large number 
of weekly periodicals in London, and doubtless in other 
places, addicted to the fashion now under notice. The 
knowledge-box of Mr Editor is aided by the brains of 
other persons, briefless barristers included; and even 
if the questions be not really sent—well, no matter; 
the wisdom of the answer is just as good. Who knows 
but that many a blue bag in Westminster Hall, filled 
with nothing but flatulency, could, if it had the gift of 
speech, tell of its master earning a crust by answering 
legal questions in weekly newspapers, or by fashioning 
answers to imaginary questions? The journals devoted 
to special subjects—law, medicine, war, religion, music, 
theatricals, the fine arts, commerce, racing, hunting, 
the ring (not connubial)—have, as a matter of course, 
or are supposed by the readers to have, in their editorial 
sanctum, the wherewithal to solve problems on those 
specialties. We must except from any companionship 
with this large group of journals that delight of all 
bookworms, Notes and Queries, with its pages crammed 
full of facts for which we might hopelessly search else- 
where, and authenticated in so many cases by the real 
names of the writers. 

Let us summon into court one week's budget, and 
look at it; and let us begin with a journal devoted 
to military and naval affairs. A question appears to 
have been asked touching the privileges of the much- 
favoured military staff, for Mr Editor says: ‘There is 
nothing unusual in the medical officer's requiring the 
staff and their families to attend at his quarters; if 
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they are incapable of doing so, of course it is the 
surgeon’s duty to attend on them.’ The great beard- 
question is thus treated: ‘A general officer can of 
course order the beard to be taken off: the moustache 
is allowed by regulation.’ ‘Cold Without and Damp 
Within’ receives the following response to a com- 
plaint about camp-arrangements: ‘ Yes; you are not 
the only sufferer at the Colchester camp: the drainage 
is bad, or there would not be so many of water 
surrounding you.’ A poor lieutenant, who finds it a 
tight matter to live like a gentleman on his pay, 
illustrates a query and a complaint by what he doubt- 
less regards as satire steeped in poetry : 
* Your services are very great, 

Of them I'll take a note ; 

But can you serve the ministry? 

Pray, have you got a vote? 

An extra shilling still you ask, 

But surely you should know 

A Whig ne’er gave away a thing 

Without a quid pro quo, 


Here is a journal devoted to the civil service. It 
tells a real or seeming correspondent—‘ The essential 
thing in applying to a minister or patron, is to know 
what to ask for—what place is meant or likely to 
become vacant. Unless you can specify the berth you 
aspire to, you will be put off with a vague promise, 
assured that your name has been put on the list of 
applicants, and there will be the end of it.’ Nothing 
more likely, we would add. A man of humble mind, 
having the lowliest office in the customs department 
in his thoughts, is told: ‘The candidate for a tide- 
waitership must be under twenty-five years of age; 
the examination prescribed is—writing from dictation, 
arithmetic in the first four rules, with the different 
weights and measures.’ Next turns up a legal journal, 
in which the questions and answers are not on those 
matters of law which a lawyer may be supposed to 
know by heart, but on such professional points as the 
following: ‘How can an attorney become a notary- 
public; what fees are there, and to whom payable?’ 
Turn we next to a medical journal, where not only 
are there queries affecting diplomas, medical colleges, 
hospital lectures, surgical cures, pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, and medical apparatus; but practitioners 
seek to increase their knowledge by asking ques- 
tions of each other. Thus, one medical man writes: 
‘Would any of your readers have the kindness to 
inform me where I can find an account of lent ulcer, 
or what are the important distinctions between it and 
Epithelicama? I have a case at present, which, so far 
as I can tell from the description I have consulted, 
appears to be one of rodent.’ Very likely he will get 
an answer next week in the same journal. 

Next, our eye lights upon a journal connected with 
mining affairs, and with the whereabouts of lodes, 
seams, veins, beds, strata, cross-courses, adits, and 
shafts. Mr Editor throws cold water on a querist who 
consults him about coal and collieries in Canada. 
Another correspondent is informed that ‘The relations 
between landowners and mining-companies differ in 
different counties; that in Cornwall the ground is 
leased generally for twenty-one years; and that the 
rent paid is a royalty or percentage, varying from one- 
twentieth to one-eighth of all the produce raised.’ 
Another journal, a luminary on railway matters, 
anxious to shew that railways are the great fact of 
the age, encourages or invents all kinds of queries 
thereupon, and allows correspondent A to answer 
correspondent B thus: ‘As an instance of the value 
of railways, I have had a sack of potatoes up a hun- 
dred miles from the country at a cost of conveyance, 
including delivery at my door near London, of 1s. 9d. ; 
by which, at about half-price, I have obtained better 
potatoes than I can get in London.’ A third among 


these useful, practical, commercial, manufacturing 

journals, draws out the following bit of boiler-wisdom : 

‘I have seen a boiler kept very clean by arranging 

a mud-collector in the form of a very large inverted 

funnel at the end furthest from the furnace, the funnel 

having a blow-off pipe at the bottom.’ 

The religious journals are not without their queries 

and answers, pertaining to matters consistent with the 

characters of the several works. Sometimes the odium 

theologicum peeps out, in the form of a query intended 

to poke fun at, or imply censure upon, a rival sect. 

Thus, a correspondent tells Mr Editor that, being at 

the house of a Conference friend, he found that smoking 

was in full operation, and that a barrel tobacco-box 

bore the inscription, ‘Conference Smoking Mixture.’ 

Whereupon he asks: ‘Can any of your readers throw 

light on this little Conference stranger? I thought it 

might perhaps be a sort of indulgence which that 

august body had thought fit to bestow on candidates 
for the ministry, who, prior to being admitted, have to 
abjure the use of tobacco: a sort of privileged exempted 
weed, intended for the use only of those in the 
ministry.’ The editor, in all human probability, would 
not be disinclined to find or make an answer to this 
real or sham query, containing the usual amount of 
sarcasm on those who do not belong to ‘ our party.’ 

The sporting newspapers are especially rich in this 
kind of unpaid-for information. So many facts have 
a living interest in the minds of sporting-men—horse- 
racing, steeple-chasing, hunting, dog-fighting, cock- 
fighting, prize-fighting, yachting, boat-racing, cricket, 
bowls, wrestling, quoits, golf, foot-running, pedes- 
trianism, fishing, jumping, billiards, bagatelle, chess, 
draughts, backgammon, whist—games and _ sports 
indoors and out, with money-gambling and without— 
that they are, or these newspapers assume that they 
are, ever desirous of obtaining trustworthy informa- 
tion, especially on the laws or rules by which each | 
sport is governed. The editor is always supposed to 
be ‘up’ in every part of his subject. Here, in the | 
example now before us, a querist is told that *‘ What- | 
ever the sire or dam of a fighting-dog may be, no man‘ 
for that purpose can, with any approach to certainty, 
count upon the game or punishing qualities of the 
whelp.’ Another is informed, ‘A horse may have 
twisted forelegs, fleshy feet, thrushes or corns, may be 
fretful and awkward in his slow paces—and yet be a. 
brilliant hunter over a country.’ Were these really 
queries, by real querists? 

But of all these answers to ndents, the most 
ample, curious, and important are those found in the 
Sunday, or rather Saturday, newspapers that circulate | 
among the middle and working classes. There are 
several of these, the sale of which ranges from 50,000 | 
to 150,000 copies per week. All the coffee-shops, 
eating-houses, and public-houses in London—for it is 
of London and its journals we chiefly speak—take in 
one or more of these journals; and as a newspaper 
of large size can now be purchased for twopence, copies 
in great number find their way to the homes of trades- 
men and working-men. Small shopkeepers as well as 
working-men greatly relish the bits of information given 
in these papers under the heading ‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents.’ Whether there are really any such corre- 
spondents, and how many if any, and if none, how much 
a column the author is paid for his answers, are secrets 
buried in the tremendous breast of the editor. At 
anyrate, if no queries are put, they might be put, and 
they justify the answers hypothetically if not bond fide. 
Let the reader look over our shoulder at the following 
curious medley: ‘ Fieschi’s attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe was made in 1835.’ ‘ Bismuth is a metal.’ | 
‘The bayonet takes its name from Bayonne, where it | 
was invented.’ All these appear as if answers to direct 
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writer for a Japsus in composition: ‘Is the following 
correct in its grammatical construction? “ Before 
Maggy could open the door, Mr Pancks, opening it from 
without, stood without a hat, with his bare head in 
the wildest confusion, looking at Clennam and Little 
Dorrit over her shoulder.”’ To which query Mr Editor 
replies, that Charles Dickens is at fault; the proper 
construction being, ‘ looking over her shoulder at 
Clennam and Little Dorrit.’ Plain matter of fact then 
appears: ‘ Brighton chain-pier is 1134 feet long.’ Then 
a bit of commerce: ‘The amount of bills of exchange 
in circulation at one time, in the ordinary state of 
public credit, is L.140,000,000.’ Then a confession of 
editorial ignorance on a matter pertaining to balloon 
novelties: ‘We cannot name any person who would 
be likely to speculate in a balloon-steering apparatus.’ 
Here follows a sensible reply to a supposed question on 
which publishers—more shame to them—are not seldom 
on a blunder-track: ‘ Bi-monthly strictly means every 
two months, but the phrase is frequently used for fort- 
nightly.’ And now we encounter a piece of information, 
professedly an answer to a question put by some 
Paterfamilias anxious for the economical education of 
his children: ‘Take up your quarters near Tonbridge 
Wells. There are free grammar-schools there, with 
sixteen exhibitions of L.100 each to the universities, 
two of L.75, one of L.20, and six of L.16. All boys 
are considered foundationers whose parents or guardians 
live within ten miles of Tonbridge.’ By a startling 
jump, without any preparation whatever, we come to 
the very delicate subject of a lady’s age: ‘Madame 
Vestris was fifty-nine years of age at the time of her 
death.’ Some Thespis or Thalia, presumably yearning 
to follow the footsteps of the Faucits or Nisbetts, or 
perhaps the Rachels or Ristoris, is told: ‘You must 
work hard, and serve an apprenticeship in the pro- 
vinces, to be capable of keeping a good position on the 
London stage.’ 

So curious and practically serviceable are many of 
the answers given, whether to real questions or not, 
that an industrious compiler has lately brought into 
a compact volume several thousand such, from a dozen 
or more of the London periodicals, based on a principle 
of selection in which the useful rather than the merely 
entertaining is studied. Especially is the collection rich 
in legal lore, matters relating to debts, bills, notices, 
contracts, apprentices, and so forth. The questions 
and answers relating to wives are not the least curious, 
nor, it must be added, the least mournful, as indicative 
of thoughts or troubles in which the welfare of women 
has a share. ‘How can a wife, deserted by her husband, 
enforce claim for support?’ ‘Is not a wife, who refuses 
to maintain her children, punishable as a vagrant?’ 
‘Has a wife, who deserts her husband, any right to 
her children or to her husband’s property?’ ‘When 
is a wife’s evidence against her husband admissible?’ 
*Can the wife of a convict marry?’ ‘If a husband 
deserts his wife, and she remains ignorant of his where- 
abouts for seven years, can she legally marry again ?’ 
It must in justice be stated, that the queries relating 
to husbands are nearly as numerous as those affecting 
wives, 

The most amusing, unquestionably, of these com- 
munications bear relation to the tender passion and 
its important affairs. Some of the journals, of small 
price and large circulation, profess to give ready 
admission to queries and expressions of sentiment 
from swains and maidens, on love, courtship, marriage, 
flirtation, bridal etiquette, and the like, and as readily 
give answers or advice. Clara is informed: ‘ We think 
our correspondent has been acting very imprudently. 
A young lady should wait to be sought; she seldom 
gains much in esteem or admiration by taking the 
initiative in love-affairs. It may please the fancy 
of a man for a day or two to be courted by a pretty 
girl; but cool reflection will in due time suggest that 


she may possibly be as charming to some other favoured 
swain as to himself.’ Eveline de Courcy (these supposi- 
titious young damsels mightily affect fine names) is 
told that she ‘must just follow her own feelings; we 
cannot prescribe rules for the treatment of other per- 
sons’ acquaintances. If you want to get thoroughly rid 
of them, cut them; if you want to keep them at a 
distance, be cool to them: they will understand you.’ 
Who ‘they’ are, is a mystery known only to Clara 
and theeditor. Edwin is advised : ‘Don’t be too hasty ; 
you know not what changes may take place in your 
mind and circumstances within a year or two. Make 
no long engagements with young ladies ; neither 

nor you are to be trusted.’ Edwin is probably not yet 
quite eighteen. Was it love, or delicate sensibility, 
or Byronic moodiness, or sublimity in an all-round 
collar—was the querist a lady or a gentleman, to draw 
forth the following editorial response ?—‘We have 
passed through many a dream of thought, like our 
correspondent, and found comfort and sorrow mixed 
up in all. Life is a compound of the bitter and the 
sweet, and the one seems necessary to correct the 
tendencies of the other. The tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil is the Tree of Life.’ Which profound 
aphorism we will leave to work its due results on the 
mind of the reader. 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
THE STRUGGLE IN KANSAS. 


Tue election of a delegate to congress, from the terri- 
tory of Kansas, in November 1854, was followed, as 
has been said, by dire events. The free settlers were 
indignant at the unauthorised voting of pro-slavery 
men from Missouri, and the Missourians endeavoured 
by acts of outrage to intimidate and expel the 
settlers. Violence, however, had not yet attained its 
climax. The great struggle was to take place on the 
30th of March 1855, when the inhabitants were to 
choose a legislature. Preparatory to this event, 
Governor Reeder caused a census to be taken of the 
population, which was found to consist of 8501 souls. 
This number included the unenfranchised part of the 
community, 242 slaves and 151 free negroes; those 
entitled to vote amounting to 2905. 

As the great day approached, parties of Missourians 
entered the territory, and planted themselves at every 
polling-place, with the avowed design of voting for 
candidates who would make Kansas a slave state. As 
many as 5000 of these desperadoes, equipped with 
arms, and bringing tents and provisions, thus took 
their ground, resolved to commit a grossly illegal act, 
by representing themselves as actual inhabitants of 
the territory. As there is not usually any register 
of voters in the States, where elections are often a kind 
of scramble—the very sheriffs, on such occasions, lend- 
ing themselves to party purposes—it is not difficult 
for bands of resolute individuals to carry everything 
as they please. Even in the city of New York, at the 
last election, as is stated by the local press, parties 
of rowdies floated from polling-place to polling-place, 
and cast votes at them all, in order to return their 
favourite candidate. How much more easily could 
such infamous proceedings go on in the wildernesses 
of Kansas! 

Well, the election takes place. Notwithstanding 
threats of personal violence, the settlers came pretty 
freely forward; but of what avail against the host of 
intruders? On examination, it was found that the 
number of legal voters was 1310, and of illegal voters, 
4908. With the exception of two, all the members 
returned were pro-slavery men, and a number of them 
were residents in Missouri. It being the duty of the 
governor to receive the returns, and grant certificates 


to enable members to assume office, Reeder, after, as 
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is alleged, investigating each case, set aside the elec- 
tion in seven disputed districts, thus creating two 
vacancies in the council and nine in the house of repre- 
sentatives. He issued a certificate, besides, to one 
member of council and one member of the house, not 
the individuals whom the judges of the election had 
'| returned. To all the remainder, consisting of eleven 
councilmen, and seventeen representatives, he granted 
certificates. On his ordering a new election to be held 
on the 24th of May for filling up the vacancies, the 
slavery party broke into a storm of indignation. 
declared that no special election was valid under 
the organic law ; they resolved to disown the authority 
of the present one, and vowed vengeance against 
Reeder and all who adhered to him. Without waiting 
for the new election, the governor, in April, issued his 
proclamation, summoning the legislature to meet at 
Pawnee City—a congeries of tents and deals about a 
hundred miles from the frontier—on the 2d of July. 
At the May election, there was little disturbance, 
and the free-soilers had almost everything their own 
way ; the result being the return of a number of new 
members, to whom the governor granted certificates. 
There were now, as we may say, double returns, some 
apparently valid, others the reverse. No proceedings, 
however, were founded on this point till the assem- 
blage of the two houses, when, on the third day of the 
session, a committee made a report respecting disputed 
elections. Not to go into tiresome minutia, the result 
of the inquiry was, to deprive of his seat one of the 
members whom the governor had certified in March, 
and to turn out six members certified under the elec- 
tion in May—the effect of the whole being to restore 
affairs to nearly that position in which they had been 
placed by the outrageous intrusion of the Missourians 
in March. Reeder, it may be presumed, had now an 
opportunity of repudiating a legislature so vitiated 
by its own act, but, as previously hinted, though a 
man of good intentions, he was scarcely fitted for con- 
trolling the wild democracy over whom he was called 
to rule. One of the earliest projects started in the 
house of tatives was the removal of the seat 
of legislature to Shawnee Mission, near the borders 
of Missouri; and a bill to this effect was sent to the 
governor, who, on the 6th of July, returned it with a 
message declining to sanction the proposed change. 
His reason was, that the legislature had transcended its 
authority in adopting this particular measure; but in 
making this communication, he distinctly recognised 
the council and house of representatives as constitut- 
ing the legislature of the territory of Kansas. As may 
be supposed, the legislative body paid no attention to 
the governor’s objections, and accordingly removed, 
on the 16th of July, to a school-house at Shawnee 
Mission. Still, the governor by messages respecting 
bills continued to recognise the authority of the legis- 
lature, although at the same time, on the 21st of 
July, he declared that, by the act of removal, the 
two houses were dissolved, and henceforth he sus- 
pended all intercourse with them. We are conscious 
that these are dry details, but being gathered chiefly 
from a report of congress respecting the struggle 
in Kansas, and freed from party exaggerations, they 
throw a useful light over what has become a question 
of deep interest connected with the progress of slavery. 
Up to the point we have reached, the Missouri 
intruders were clearly in the wrong; the denunciations 
in their newspapers and speeches at the public meet- 
ings were atrocious—language which we could not 
7 transfer to these pages. But unfortunately, 
, in whose hands was the destiny of Kansas, 
compromised freedom. His recognition of the corrupt 
legislature on the 2lst of July, was a grave blunder; 
for in a legal point of view (as we humbly assume), 
no subsequent repudiation of that body could deprive 
it of an authority he had already acknowledged. The 


false position taken by Reeder was greedily seized 
hold of by his antagonists, who, as an explanation of 
his conduct, alleged that his preference for Pawnee 
arose from the fact of his having town-lots to dispose 
of in that quarter. Whatever truth may be in the 
scandal circulated on the occasion, there can be no 
doubt, if we are to believe Phillips, that Shawnee was 
a much more agreeable place of meeting than Pawnee. 
‘At the Mission, the legislature were at home; that 
is, they were nearly so. It was only one mile from the 
Missouri line, and four miles from Westport. Hacks 
left the Mission every evening, on the adjournment, 
taking the members to Westport, and brought them 
back in the morning. And such splendid junketings 
and racketings these fellows had! A due supply of 
whisky was brought in bottles and jugs each morning, 
in order to keep the legislature in spirits during the 
long summer days.’ 

Having set to work, the Bogus legislature, as this 
body is usually designated, speedily produced a code 
of laws connected with ‘slave property,’ such as 
the world has not seen for many a day. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the penaltics: To any person 
concerned in raising an insurrection among slaves, 
or free coloured persons—death. To any person 
who shall entice, decoy, or carry away any slave 
from the territory—death, or imprisonment for ten 
years with hard labour. To any person who shall 
entice or persuade a slave to escape from his master 
—imprisonment for ten years with hard labour. To 
any person resisting an officer who attempts to arrest 
an escaped slave—imprisonment with hard labour for 
two years. The following sections are too good to 
abridge : 

‘If any person print, write, introduce into, or cir- 
culate, or cause to be brought into, written, printed, 
or circulated, or shall knowingly aid or assist in 
bringing into, printing, publishing, or circulating 
within this territory, any book, paper, pamphlet, 
magazine, handbill, or circular containing any state- 
ments, arguments, opinions, sentiment, doctrine, advice, 
or innuendo calculated to produce a disorderly, dan- 
gerous, or rebellious disaffection among the slaves of 
the territory, or to induce such slaves to escape from 
the service of their masters, or to resist their authority, 
he shall be guilty of felony, and be punished by 
imprisonment at hard labour for a term not less than 
five years. If any free person, by speaking or writing, 
assert or maintain that persons have not the right to 
hold slaves in this territory, or shall introduce into 
this territory, print, publish, write, circulate, or cause 
to be introduced into the territory, written, printed, 
published, and circulated in this territory any book, 
paper, magazine, pamphlet, or circular, containing 
any denial of the right of persons to hold slaves in 
this territory, such person shall be deemed guilty of 
felony, and punished by imprisonment at hard labour 
for a term of not less than two years. No person who 
is conscientiously opposed to holding slaves, or who 
does not admit the right to hold slaves in this territory, 
shall sit as a juror on the trial of any prosecution for 
any violation of any of the sections of this act.’ This 
extraordinary code was subscribed by J. H. String- 
fellow as Speaker of the house, and Thomas Johnson 
(the Rev. Tom), President of the council. 

The bills passed by the Bogus legislature being, as a 
matter of form, submitted to Reeder for his sanction, 
he transmitted a message in reply, stating that his 
opinion remained unchanged respecting the illegality 
of that body, but that independently of this fact, he 
had received oflicial intimation that his functions as 
governor were withdrawn. The latter part of this 
reply was probably anticipated ; for the legislature had 
memorialised the president to remove the governor 
from office; nor can we feel any surprise at his 
dismissal. Will it be credited—his message just 
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x to (August 16) was still addressed ‘To the 
honourable the members of the council and house 
of representatives of the territory of Kansas’*—an 
acknowledgment of their authority at variance with 
his repeated declarations, and greatly calculated to 
complicate the whole question. Amidst these difficul- 
ties, the Bogus legislature obtained an opinion from 
Judge Lecompte, to the effect, that the bills passed 
would receive the force of law without the signature 
of the governor, and so they appear to have actually 
come into operation. 

Reeder, who now withdrew into private life, was 
replaced by Governor Shannon, who was declared to 
be ‘sound on the goose ’—that is, in favour of slavery 
in the territory—and who, in general character, was no 
improvement on his predecessor. Indignant at being 
subjected to laws which they believed to rest on no 
proper authority, and exposed to personal sufferings 
from the Missourians, the citizens of Kansas spent the 
summer of 1855 in a state of extreme agitation. The 
proper means for redress lay in a calm appeal to 
congress. They did memorialise that body on the 
subject of their grievances ; and ultimately a committee 
inquired into and reported on the subject at volumi- 
nous length. Without, however, waiting for the 


action of the supreme government, the citizens of | . 


Kansas held mass-meetings denunciatory of their 
oppressors, and went the extreme length of appointing 
a governor, C. Robinson, to ‘occupy the executive 
chair of the new state of Kansas.’ Under this official 
took place an entirely new organisation of the territory 
—alleged by the parties concerned to be exactly in 
terms of the constitution, but considered by the 
supreme government as totally irregular and inadmis- 
sible. The people in the several districts elected 
delegates, with perfect seriousness, to constitute a con- 
vention, or rival body to the Bogus legislature ; and on 
the meeting of the assembly on the 19th of September 


at Topeka, a message was delivered from ‘Governor 
Robinson,’ which would have done no discredit to the 
president of the United States. 

Looking at the acts and resolutions of the Topeka 
convention, it was decidedly the better legislature of 


the two. Considering the nature of its materials, and 
the circumstances calling it into existence, one cannot 
but feel amazed at the cool and business-like way in 
which it set aside the whole proceedings of the Bogus 
assembly, drew up a constitution, organised committees 
on education and other affairs, and appointed an execu- 
tive for the territory. None but an American, how- 
ever, can do justice to its character. ‘This constitu- 
tional convention,’ says Phillips, ‘was by far the most 
respectable body of men in point of talent, that was 
convened in Kansas ; indeed, it would have compared 
favourably with legislative bodies anywhere. Talent, 
and the weak vanity which apes it, were there; 
true virtue, and a more plastic school of morality ; 
patriotism, and number-one-ism ; outside influence, and 
a lobby; sober, staid, business habits, brandy, tem- 
perance, whisky, prayers by the chaplain, profanity, 
and oyster-suppers. It lacked none of the great 
essentials.’ ‘Taken all in all, it was an honourable 
body, with the usual sprinkling of skilful politicians, 
who knew how to indoctrinate an infant community 
with the principles of party manceuvring. 

There were now two rival parliaments in Kansas, 
each thundering forth laws; but of what use are all the 
laws in the world, if there is nobody to execute them ? 
Even in despotic countries, it is the people who control 
the people. The Bogus legislature of Kansas was an 
exotic, the governor an exotic, and the judges and 
sheriffs exotics: the people repudiated the whole con- 
cern, and defied them. There being, properly speaking, 
neither law nor government, and outrages being of 


* Majority Report of Committee of Congress. March 1856, 


daily occurrence, the settlers got up secret military | 
organisations, the chief of these being called the Kansas 
Legion—a kind of Vehmgericht, holding mysterious 
meetings, and the members of which recognised each 
other by peculiar signs. To counteract these move- 
ments, and aid the Bogus legislature, the pro-slavery 
men held what they called a ‘Law and Order Con- 
vention’ at Leavenworth on the 14th of November; 
and of this professed auxiliary of the constituted 
authorities, Governor Shannon was appointed presi- 
dent. From this period may be dated the condition of 
anarchy in Kansas. At all points, there was open 
defiance between the two parties. Of the fights, 
slaughterings, burning of houses, destruction and 
stealing of property, and personal outrages of every 
kind, we are fortunately spared from giving any 
account, as ample details of the atrocities committed 
by the border ruffians have been made widely known, 
and more particularly as that greatest atrocity of all, 
the burning and sacking of the city of Lawrence, in 
May 1856, must be fresh in every one’s recollection. 
By Mrs Robinson, wife of Governor Robinson, who 
was carried away a prisoner, a circumstantial and 
graphic account of the troubles in Kansas has been 
given to the world. 

In July 1856, the Topeka convention was brought 
to a termination by order of Colonel Sumner, at the 
head of a troop of dragoons, despatched by the supreme 
government to suppress the insurrections in the terri- 
tory. With the interruption of the free-state convention, 
the seizure of some prisoners, and the occupancy of 
Kansas by the federal forces, the territory was substan- 
tially handed over to the Missourians. How far ‘the 
president was justified in sending an army into Kansas, 
has been matter of much angry discussion; his pro- 
ceedings in this respect, while ostensibly designed to 
keep the peace, had the effect of vindicating the con- 
duct of the Missourian intruders, and leaving the 
actual settlers helpless. The subject, it will be recol- 
lected, brought congress to a dead-lock at the end of 
August 1856, when an appropriation for the army 
required to be voted. On this occasion, the members 
of the House of Representatives from the free states 
had it in their power to stop the supplies, and thus 
withdraw the army from Kansas. This grand chance 
of historical renown was not embraced. By a majority 
of 101 to 98, the vote for appropriation was ultimately 
carried—21 members from free states swelling the 
majority. 

Under Governor Geary, Kansas has latterly been 
tranquil, and things may be said to be mending. But 
the laws of the Bogus legislature, which impose and 
bolster up slavery, remain in force, and whether they will 
be abolished by ivcal or federal authority, is uncertain. 
Practically, Kansas is a slave territory, and will to all 
appearance be a slave state. Some New York news- 
papers, we observe, are recommending free-state emi- 
grants to proceed to the territory, which presents cheap 
and fertile lands for settlement ; and, considering the 
mighty stake at issue, we are not surprised that fresh 
attempts should be made to pour in an independent 
class of settlers. He would ill understand the nature 
of the struggle in Kansas, who sup’ it to relate 
solely to the freedom of that territory. No doubt, that 
was the great and proximate object; but when we say 
that by making Kansas free, slavery would be checked 
in its north-western fiank, and receive a severe blow 
throughout its whole system, the character of that 
desperate life-and-death struggle, which we have 
faintly portrayed, will perhaps be better understood. 
That the Americans, to whom this is no local squabble, 
but a thing of national concern, will sit down quietly 
with matters as they are, we cannot believe. Indeed, 
their reputation as a people may be said to be perilled 
on the result of the question; and we are hardly going 
beyond the truth in saying, that the world waits with 
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some interest to learn the issue. Possibly, some one 
on whom has dropped the mantle of Henry Clay, may 
a new Compromise ! 

In judging of past events in this unhappy territory, 
a sense of impartiality obliges us to say that all parties 
were in the wrong. Congress committed in the first 
.Place a grievous wrong, by instituting squatter sove- 
reignty in direct opposition to the Missouri Compromise. 
Pierce seems to have done wrong throughout, in his 
invariable leaning to the pro-slavery party, and so 
encouraging their aggressions. Then, as regards the 
two local parties, wrong was met with wrong, illegality 
by illegality. The intrusions of the border ruffians 
were in every point of view iniquitous; but the free- 
soil settlers, though grossly insulted and oppressed, did 
surely wrong in inaugurating an illegitimate legislative 
convention, and in trying to support their plans by 
secret military organisations. As for Reeder, the 
central figure in the group of wrong-doers, he, by his 
incorrigible folly, rendered confusion worse confounded 
—a fine instance of what mischief may be done by 
good easy men, when placed in circumstances demand- 
ing vigour of character. For all these complications of 
wrong, of which no one can yet see the end, the more 
peaceful and honestly disposed immigrants to Kansas 
paid a heavy penalty. Their sufferings were acute, 
their losses ruinous. Of the deplorable condition to 
which their agricultural operations were reduced, we 
could advance no more convincing proof than that 
which above all things shocks the sensibility of an 

American—white women were seen a 
fields ! W. C. 


THE FIRST RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Tue Scotch pique themselves a little on having taken 
the first step in this movement, and have good 
reason for the self-gratulation. No doubt, so far as 
the British Isles are concerned, the first of these 
institutions originated in the north; but few of us 
are perhaps aware that, in the little town of Weimar, 
‘where,’ as Professor Blackie hath it, ‘fair Peace her 
bloodless victories tells,’ such an institution flourished 
seven-and-thirty years ago. 

The life of Frederick Perthes, which has been lately 
translated, has presented to the English public a 
picture of German life—a picture of a good man’s 
mind, and of domestic happiness such as has been 
seldom seen; and among the various subjects of 
interest treated of in these volumes, public and 
private, secular and theological, the chapter on the 
first Ragged School and its founder is one of the most 
attractive. One thing very notable is, that John Falk, 
to whom the honour is due of having been the first in 
this good work, was not a man of any great intellectual 
power—a large heart, a disinterested, warm, unselfish 
nature, united with complete devotion to the one 
object, insured success ; though in his literary under- | 
takings he had previously been a butt for the ridicule’ 
of his learned countrymen. Falk was a native of West 
Prussia, and had come to reside in Weimar, when his 
compassion was excited by the number of children 
left destitute by the battles of Jena, Liitzen, and 
Leipsic, which had left them fatherless, and who now 
wandered, like wild beasts of the forest, in the neigh- 
bourhood of those scenes of horror. These young 
savages were the wreck of Napoleon’s armies—dark- 
eyed boys from southern France and sunny Italy, 
besides a multitude from all the tribes of Germany. 


his riding his hobby very hard, but to his being 


a bold and untiring beggar—a bore, in short—the 
burden of his song being always ‘give, give.’ Having 
himself given his soul and body to the work of saving 
souls, he could not understand any one being luke- 
warm in such a cause, or stinting either their labour 
or their substance. Falk wisely said, speaking of the 
abuses of the time, ‘nor will matters be mended so 
long as men regard preaching and the hearing of 
preaching as a Christian act, whereas Christian action 
is itself the true sermon.’ He acted up to this prin- 
ciple, and night and day gave himself to the work. He 
had much to disappoint, but still more to encourage 
him, and was determined never to see difficulties. When 
his house was sold by the proprietor, he naturally 
found no one very willing to receive him and his 300 
children into another: he therefore resolved to build, 
and to do the whole by the hands of his children; 
‘so that,’ as he said, ‘every tile in the roof, every 
nail in the walls, every lock on the doors, every chair 
and every table in the rooms, shall be a witness to 
their industry.’ 

To any one familiar with our Ragged Schools, the 
following description, given by Perthes, of the first 
Ragged School, which he visited in 1822, is very signi- 
ficant: ‘About fifty journeymen and apprentices, all 
of them former inmates of the Ragged Hospital, were 
working at the new building as masons and carpenters. 
They were served by boys still in the institution: 
horrid, cannibal-like faces they all had, with the wolf 
of the desert unmistakably imprinted on their fore- 
heads. In the expression of many, however, there 
were traces of a new life; and Falk says it is a real 
pleasure to see how the claws and the shaggy tufts 
gradually fall off.’ 

Falk’s work and life-labour was crowned with great 
success. No doubt, many of his protégés returned to 
their wild ways, stili a much larger number grew up 
sober and industrious citizens; and many a thriving 
artisan, in his happy and peaceful home, blessed the 
memory of his benefactor, who had taught him the 
first lesson of rectitude and self-respect. Also that 
has taken place of which he was himself so confident 
—the idea which possessed him has spread throughout 
Christian Europe ; and though the name of the whim- 
sical John Falk is seldom heard, the desire of his heart 
is accomplished. Wherever there is want and misery, 
there also there is a door open for the children of the 
destitute to learn the great lesson how to live for this 
world and for the next. And in our days, Industrial 
Schools have noble lords for their managers, and dainty 
ladies for their patrons. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XXVIII—RUBE ROASTED ALIVE. 


Doomep beyond doubt—doomed to quick, awful, and 
certain death was the earless trapper. In five minutes 
more he must perish. The wall of flame, moving 
faster than charging cavalry, would soon envelop 
him, and surer than the carbine’s volley or the keen 
sabre-cut was the death borne forward by that hissing, 
crackling cohort of fire. Here and there, tall jets, 
shooting suddenly upward, stalked far in advance of 
the main line—fiery giants, with red arms stretched 
forth, as if eager to grasp their victim. Already 
their hot breath was upon him ; another minute, and 
he must perish ! 

In a sort of stupor we stood, Garey and J, watching 
the advance of the flames. Neither of us uttered a 
word: painful emotions prevented speech. Both our 
hearts were beating audibly. Mine was bitterly 
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funds were necessary; and part of his unpopularity 
may well be ascribed, not only to his eccentricities, 
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wrung; but I knew that of my companion was endur- 
ing the very acme of anguish. I glanced upward to 
his face: his eye was fixed, and looked steadfastly in 
one direction—as though it would pierce the sheet of 
flame, that rolled further and further from where we 
stood, and nearer to the fatal spot. The expression 
of that eye was fearful to behold; it was a look of 
concentrated agony. <A single tear had escaped from 
it, and was rolling down the rude weather-bronzed 
cheek, little used to such bedewing. The broad chest 
was heaving in short quick spasms, and it was evident 
the man was struggling with his breath. He was 
listening through all this intensity of gaze—listening 
for the death-shriek of his old comrade—his bosom- 
friend! 

Not long was the suspense; though there was no 
shriek, no cry of human voice, to indicate the crisis. 
If any arose, it was not heard by us. It could not 
have been; it would have been drowned amid the 
roar of the flames, and the crackling of the hollow 
culms, whose pent-up gases, set free by the fire, 
sounded like the continuous rolling of musketry. No 
death-cry fell upon our ears; but, for all that, we 
were satisfied that the drama had reached its dénoue- 
ment: the unfortunate trapper was roasted alive! 

Already the flames had passed over the spot where 
we had last seen him—far beyond—leaving the ground 
charred and black behind them. Though the smoke 
hindered our view of the plain, we knew that the 
climax had : the hapless victim had succumbed ; 
and it remained only to look for his bones among the 
smouldering ashes. 

Up to this moment, Garey had stood in a fixed 
attitude, silent and rigid as a statue. It was not 
hope that had held him thus spell-bound; he had 
entertained no such feeling from the first: it was 
rather a paralysis produced by despair. Now that the 
crisis was over, and he felt certain that his comrade 
had perished, his muscles, so long held in tension, 
suddenly relaxed—his arms fell loosely to his sides— 
the tears chased each other over his cheeks—his head 
reclined forward, and in a hoarse, husky voice he 
exclaimed : 


*O! he’s rubbed out, rubbed out! We’ve seed the 
last o’ poor Old Rube !’ 

My sorrow, though perhaps not so keen as that of 
my companion, was nevertheless sufficiently painful. 
I knew the earless trapper well—had been his associate 
under strange circumstances—amid scenes of danger 
that draw men’s hearts more closely together than 


any phrases of flattery or compliment. More than 
once had I seen him tried in the hour of peril; and I 
knew that, notwithstanding the wildness and eccen- 
tricity of his character—of his crimes, I might add— 
his heart, ill directed by early education, ill guided 
by after-association, was still rife with many virtues. 
Many proofs of this could I recall; and I confess that 
a feeling akin to friendship had grown up between 
myself and this singular man. 

Between Garey and Rube the ties were still stronger. 
Long and inseparable companionship—years of parti- 
cipation in a life of hardships and perils—like thoughts 
and habitudes—though perhaps dispositions, age, and 
characters were a good deal unlike—all had combined 
to unite the two in a firm bond of friendship. To 
use their own expressive phrase, they ‘froze’ to each 
other. No wonder then that the look, with which the 
young trapper regarded that black plain, was one of 
indescribable anguish. 

To his mournful speech, I made no reply. What 
could I have said? I could not offer consolation. 
I was weeping as well as he: my silence was but an 
assent to his sad soliloquy. 


After a moment he continued, his voice still tremu- 
lous with sorrow: ‘Come, commarade! It are no use 
our cryin like a kupple o’ squaws.’ With his large 
finger he dashed the tears aside, as if ashamed of 
having shed them. ‘It are all over now. Let’s look 
arter his bones—that is, if thar’s anythin left o’ °en— 
and gie ’em Christyun burial. Come!’ 

We caught our horses, and mounting, rode off over 
the burnt ground. The hoofs of the animals tossed up 
the smouldering ashes, the hot red cinders causing 
them to prance. The smoke pained our eyes, and 
prevented us from seeing far ahead; but we guided 
ourselves, as well as we could, towards the point where 
we had last seen the trapper, and where we expected 
to find his remains. 

On nearing the spot, our eyes fell upon a dark mass 
that lay upon the plain: it was much larger than the 
body of aman. We could not make out what it was, 
until within a few feet of it, and even then it was 
difficult to recognise it as the carcass of a buffalo— 
though such in reality it was. It was the game which 
the trapper had killed. It rested as it had fallen—as 
these animals usually fall—upon the breast, with legs 
widely spread, and humped shoulders upward. We 
could perceive that the unfortunate man had nearly 
finished skinning it—for the hide, parted along the 
spine, had been removed from the back and sides, and 
with the fleshy side turned outward, was hanging to 
the ground, so as to conceal the lower half of the 
carcass. The whole surface was burnt to the colour 
of charcoal. 

But where were the remains of the hunter? 

were nowhere to be seen near the spot. The smoke 
had cleared away sufficiently to enable us to observe 
the ground for several hundred yards around us. An 
object of small dimensions could have been distin- 
guished upon the now bare surface; but none was 
seen. Yes! a mass lay beside the carcass, which drew 
our attention for a moment; but on riding up to it 
we perceived that it was the stomach and intestines 
of the buffalo, black and half broiled. 

Where were the bones of Rube? Had he run away 
from the spot, and perished elsewhere ? 

We glanced towards the fire still raging on the 
distant plain. But no: it was not probable he had 
gone thence. By the last look we had obtained of 
him, it did not appear that he was making any effort 
to escape, and he could scarcely have gone a hundred 
yards before the flames swept over the spot. How 
then? Were his bones entirely d—calcined 
—reduced to ashes? The lean, withered, and dried-up 
body of the old mountain-man favoured such a sup- 
position; and we began seriously to entertain it—for 
in no other way could we account for the total 
absence of all remains ! 

For some moments we sat in our saddles under the 
influence of strange emotions, but without exchanging 
a word. We scanned the black surface round and 
round. The smoke no longer hindered our view of the 
ground. In the weed-prairies there is no grassy turf; 
and the dry herbaceous stems of the annuals had 
burned out, with the rapidity of blazing flax, so that 
nothing now remained to cause a smoke. The fire was 
red or dead in an instant. We could see clear enough 
all that lay over the ground, but nothing like the 
remains of a human being! 

‘No,’ said Garey, with a long-drawn sigh. ‘Poor Old 
Rube! The cussed thing has burned him to ashes— 
bones an all! Thur ain’t as much o’ im left as ‘ud fill 
a tabacca-pipe!’ 

‘What! thur ain’t!’ replied ‘a voice that caused 
both of us to start in our saddles, as if it had been 
Rube’s ghost that addressed us—‘thur ain't!’ re- 
peated the voice, as though it came out of the ground 
beneath our feet. ‘Thur’s enough o’ Ole Rube left 


to fill the stummuk o’ this hyur buffler; an by the 
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jumpin Geehosophat, a tight fit it ur! Wagh! I’m 
gree Gie’s yur claws, Bill, an pull me 
out o’ this hyur trap!’ 

To our astonishment the hide of the buffalo 
was raised by an invisible hand; and underneath 
appeared, protruding through a hole in the side of the 
huge. carcass, the unmistakable physiognomy of the 
earless trapper ! 

There was something so ludicrous in the apparition, 
that the sight of it, combined with the joyful reaction 
of our feelings, sent both Garey and myself into con- 
vulsions of laughter. The young trapper lay back in 
the saddle to give freer play to his lungs; and his 
loud cachinnations, varied at intervals by savage yells, 
caused our horses to dance about as if they dreaded an 
onslaught of Indians! 

At first, I could detect a significant smile at the 
angles formed by Rube’s thin lips; but this disappeared 
as the laughter continued too long for his patience. 

* Cues yur larfin!’ cried he atlength. ‘ Kum, Billee, 
boy! Lay holt hyur, an gi’ me a help, or I must 
wriggle out o’ meself. ‘The durned hole ain’t es big es 
twur when I krep in. Durn it, man, make haste! I’m 
better’n half-baked !’ 

Garey now leaped from his horse, and taking hold of 
his comrade by the ‘claws,’ drew him out of his singular 
hiding-place. But the appearance of the old trapper, 
as he stood erect—red, reeking, and greasy—was so 
supremely ludicrous, that both Garey and I were 
forced into a fresh fit of laughter, which lasted for 
several minutes. 

Rube, once released from his uncomfortable situation, 
paid not the slightest attention to our mirth; but 
stooping down, drew out his long rifle—from where he 
had secured it under the hanging skin—and after having 
examined the piece, to see that no harm had come to 
it, he laid it gently across the horns of the bull. Then 
taking the ‘ bowie’ from his belt, he quietly proceeded 
with the skinning of the buffalo, as if nothing had 
happened to interrupt the operation. 

Meanwhile Garey and I had laughed ourselves hoarse, 
and, moreover, were brimful of curiosity to know the 
particulars of Rube’s adventure. For some time he 
fought shy of our queries, and pretended to be ‘ miffed’ 
at the manner in which we had welcomed him to life 
again. It was all pretence, however, as Garey well 
knew ; and the latter having thrust into his comrade’s 
hand the gourd, still containing a small drop of aguar- 
diente, soon conciliated him; and after a little more 
coaxing, he condescended to give us the details of his 
curious escapade. Thus ran his narration: 

*Ee wur both o’ yur mighty green to think thet 
arter fightin grizzly bar an Injun for nigh forty yeern 
on these hyur parairas, I wur a gwine to be rubbed out 
by a spunk o’ fire like thet. Preehaps ’twur nat’ral 
enough for the young fellur hyur to take me for a 

seein as he oncest tuk me for a grizzly. He, 

, he—ho, ho, hoo! I say it wur, an ur nat’ral 
enough for him to a thort so; but you mout a knowd 
better— Bill Garey, seein as ee oughter knowd me. 

*Wal!’ continued Rube, after another ‘suck’ at the 
gourd, ‘when I seed the weeds afire,I knowd it wa’nt 
no use makin tracks. Preehaps if I’d a spied the thing 
when the bleeze fust broke out, I mout a run for it, 
an mout a hed time; but I wur busy skinnin this 
hyur beest wi’ my head clost down to the karkidge, 
an thurfor didn’t see nuthin till I heern the cracklin, 
an in coorse thur wa’nt the ghost o’ a chance to git 
clur then. I seed thet at the fust glimp. 

‘I ain’t a gwine to say I wa’nt skeart; I wur skeart, an 
bad skeart too. I thort for a spell, I wur boun to go under. 
Jest then I sot my eyes upon the buffler. I hed got 
the critter bout half-skinned, as ee see; an the idee 
kim inter my head, I mout crawl somehow under, an 
= the hide over me. I tried thet plan fust; but I 

udnt git kivered to my saterfaction, an I gin it up. 


A better idee then kim uppermost, an thet wur to clur 
out the anymal’s inside, an thur cgché. I reck’n J 
wa’nt long in cuttin out a wheen o’ the bufiler’s ribs, 
an tearin out the guts; an I wa’nt long neyther in 
squezzin my karkidge, feet fo’most, through the hole. 
I hedn’t need to a been long; it wur a close shave an a 
tight fit, it wur. Jest as I hed got my head "bout half 
through, the bleeze kim swizzin round, an nearly 
singed the ears off o’ me. He, he, he—ho, ho, hoo!’ 

Garey and I joined in the laugh, at what we both 
knew to be one of Old Rube’s favourite jokes; but 
Rube himself chuckled so long, that we became 
impatient to hear the end of his adventure. F 

‘Well!’ interrupted Garey, ‘consarn your old skin! 
what next?’ 

*Wagh!’ continued the , ‘the way thet 
bleeze did kum wur a caution to snakes. It roared 
an screeched, an yowlted an hissed, an the weeds 
crackled like a million o’ wagon-whups! I wur like to 
be spiflicated wi’ the smoke, but I contruv to pull 
down the flap o’ hide, an thet gin me some relief, 
though I wur well-nigh choked afore I got the thing 
fixed. So thurI lay till I heern you fellurs palaverin 
about a ’bacca-pipe, and thurfor I knowd the hul thing 
wur over. Wagh!’ 

And with this exclamation Rube ended his narra- 
tion, and once more betook himself to the butchering 
of the already half-roasted buffalo. 

Garey and I lent a hand; and having cut out the 
hump-ribs and other titbits, we returned to the camp. 
What with broiled hyodons, roast ribs, tongue, and 
marrow-bones, we had no reason for that night to be 
dissatisfied with the hospitality of the prairies. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE MESA. 


After a breakfast of buffalo-flesh, seasoned with 
splendid appetites, and washed down by a cup of 
cold water from the arroyo, we ‘saddled up,’ and 
headed for a high butte, just visible over the plain. 
My companions knew the landmark well. It lay 
directly in our route. We should pass near its base, 
and a ride of ten miles further would bring us to the 
end of our journey ; indeed, the eminence was within 
sight of the rancheria. From the roof of the alcalde’s 
house, I had frequently noticed it. In clear weather 
only was it visible, outlined against the horizon, in a 
north-westerly direction from the village. 

Struck with the singularity of this prairie-mound, I 
had projected a visit to it; but circumstances had 
prevented me from carrying out my intention. I was 
now to have the pleasure of a nearer acquaintance 
with it. in 

I have called it singular. Most isolated hills are 
conical, dome-shaped, or ridge-like ; this one, differed 
from the usual configuration—hence its singularity. 
It presented the appearance of a huge box set upon 
the prairie, not unlike that rare formation, the ‘ cofre,’ 
which crowns the summit of the mountain Peroté. 
Its sides in the distance appeared perfectly vertical, 
and its top horizontal as the plain on which it rested. 

As we drew nearer, I could perceive by the dark 
parapet-like band along its crest that it was covered 
with a growth of timber. This was the more readily 
observed from contrast with the perpendicular sides, 
which were almost of a snowy whiteness, on account 
of the gypsum, chalk, or milky quartz of which the 
rock was composed. ‘The most peculiar feature of the 
mound was perhaps its apparently regular form—a 
perfect parallelopipedon. But it was striking in other 
respects. Its sides glistened fantastically under the 
rays of the sun, as though it were studded with 
windows of glass. This, however, was easily accounted 
for ; and I knew that the sparkling effect was produced 
by plates of mica or selenite that entered into the) 
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composition of the rock. I had seen whole mountains 
that presented a similar appearance. More than one 
such exists in the great American Saiira, in whose 
glittering cliffs, viewed from afar, may be found the 
origin of that wild chimera, the mountain of gold. 

Although neither a mountain of gold nor silver, the 
mound in question was an object of rare interest. A 
very enchanted castle did it appear, and it was difficult 
to assign its formation to nature alone. Human 
agency, one could not help fancying, must have had 
something to do in piling up a structure so regular 
and compact. But he who has travelled over much of 
the earth’s surface will have met with many ‘freaks’ 
of nature, exhibiting like appearance of design, in her 
world of inorganic matter. It was, in fact, one of 
those formations of which many are met with in the 
plateaux-lands of America, known in Spanish phrase- 
ology as mesas. This name is given to them in allusion 
to the flat table-like tops, which distinguish them from 
other elevated summits. Sometimes one of these 
mesas is found hundreds of miles from any similar 
eminence; more frequently a number of them stand 
near each other, like truncated cones—the summits of 
all being on the same level, and often covered with a 
vegetation differing materially from that of the sur- 
rounding plains. Geologists have affirmed that these 
table-tops are the ancient level of the plains them- 
selves; and that all around, and intervening between 
them, has either sunk or submitted to the degradation 
of water! It is a vague explanation, and scarcely 
satisfies the speculative mind. ‘The mesa of Mexico 
is still a geological puzzle. 

As we approached this singular object, I could not 
help regarding it with a degree of curiosity. I had 
seen mesa heights before—in the ‘ mauvaise terre,’ upon 
the Missouri, in the Navajo country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and along the edges of the ‘ Llano 
Estacado,’ which of itself is a vast mesa. The mound 
before us was peculiar, from its very regular form, 
and the sparkling sheen of its cliffs. Its complete 
isolation, moreover, added to the effect—for no other 
eminence appeared in sight. The low hills that bor- 
dered the Rio Grande could barely be distinguished 
in the distance. 

On getting nearer to it, its character became some- 
what altered; the square box-like form appeared less 
regular, and it was then perceived that the parallelo- 
pipedon was not perfect. Slight ledges could be traced 
traversing the face of its cliffs, and here and there the 
rectangular lines were broken to the eye. Nature, 
after all, had not been so exact in her architecture. 
Yet, with every deduction, it was a singular structure 
to look upon, not the less so that its summit was 
inaccessible to human foot. A precipice fifty yards 
sheer fronted outward on all sides; no one had ever 
scaled this precipice—so alleged my companions, who 
were well acquainted with the locality. 

We had approached within less than a mile of its 
base; our conversation had dropped—at least so far 
as I was concerned; my thoughts were occupied with 
the mound, and my eyes wandered over its outlines. 
I was endeavouring to make out the character of the 
vegetation which seemed to flourish luxuriantly on its 
summit. The dark foliage was evidently that of some 
species of acicular trees, perhaps the common red 
cedar ( Juniperus Virginiana) ; but there were others of 
lighter hue—in all likelihood pitions, the pines with 
edible cones, peculiar to this region. I noticed, also, 
growing upon the very edge of the cliff, yuccas and 
aloes, whose radiating blades, stretching out, curved 
gracefully over the white rock. Forms of cactus, too, 
were apparent, and several plants of the great pitahaya 
rose high above the cliff, like gigantic candelabra, 
strange objects in such a situation. 

My companions seemed to have no eyes for these 
rare vegetable beauties ; I could hear them at intervals 


engaged in conversation ; but the subject had no refer- 
ence to the scene, and I paid little attention to what 
they were saying. 

All at once I was startled by the voice of Garey, 
giving utterance to the emphatic announcement: 

‘Injuns, by ——!’ ; 

‘ Indians !—where ?’ 

The interrogation escaped my lips. It was half 
involuntary, and needed no reply. Garey’s glance 
guided me; and, following its direction, I observed a 
string of horsemen just debouching from behind the 
mesa, and spurring forward upon the plain. 

Both my companions had drawn bridle, and halted. 
I followed their example ; and all three of us sat in our 
saddles, scanning this sudden apparition of mounted 
men. A dozen had now cleared themselves from behind 
the mesa, and were riding towards us. 

We were yet nearly a mile from them; and at that. 
distance it is difficult to distinguish a white man trom 
an Indian—I should rather say impossible. Even at 
half the distance, the oldest prairie-men are sometimes 
puzzled. The garments are often not very dissimilar, 
and sun-bronze and dust confound the complexions. 
Although Garey, at first sight of them, had pronounced 
the horsemen to be Indians—the most probable suppo- 
sition under the circumstances—it was but a random 
conjecture, and for some time we remained in doubt. 

‘If they’re Injuns,’ suggested Garey, ‘they ’re 
Comanche.’ 

‘An if thur Kimanch,’ added Rube, with ominous 
emphasis, ‘ we’ve got to fight. If thur Kimanch, thur 
on the war-trail, an thur’ll be mischief in ’em. Wagh! 
Look to yur flints an primin!’ 

Rube’s counsel was instantly followed. Necessity 
quickened our precautions. All of us weil knew, that, 
should the approaching horsemen turn out to be 
Comanches, we had no alternative but fight. 

This warlike nation occupies the whole western area 
of Texas, ranging from the Rio Grande on the south, to 
the Arkansas on the north. They are to-day, with 
their kindred tribes, the most powerful Indian alliance 
on the continent. ‘They affect the ownership of all 
prairie-land, styling themselves its ‘lords,’ though 
their sovereignty towards the north is successfully 
disputed by the Pawnees, Sioux, Blackfeet, and others 
as warlike as they. From the earliest times, they have 
been the jiend of the Texan settler; and a detailed 
account of their forays and pillaging expeditions 
would fill a score of volumes. But from these they 
have not gone back unscathed. The reprisals have 
outnumbered the assaults, and the rifle of the border- 
ranger has done its work of vengeance. In Mexico 
they have found less puissant defenders of the hearth 
and home; apd upon the north-eastern provinces of 
that unhappy country, the Comanches have been for 
the last half-century in the habit of making an annual 
foray of war and plunder. In fact, this has become 
the better part of their subsistence, as they usually 
return from their rieving expeditions laden with spoil, 
and carrying with them vast droves of horses, mules, 
horned cattle, and captive women. For a short time, 
these dusky freebooters were at peace with the Anglo- 
American colonists of Texas. It was but a temporary 
armistice, brought about by Houston; but Lamar’s 
administration, of a less pacific character, succeeded, 
and the settlers were again embroiled with the Indians. 
War to the knife was declared and carried on; red 
and white killed each other on sight. When two men 
met upon the prairie, the colour of the skin determined 
the relations between them! If they differed in this, 
they were enemies without parley, and to kill the other 
was the first thought of each. ‘The /ex talivnis was the 
custom of the hour. 

If the rancour could possibly have been augmented, 
an incident had just transpired calculated to have that 
effect. A band of Comanche warriors had offered their 
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services to the commander-in-chief of the American 
army! They held the following language: 

‘Let us fight on your side. We have no quarrel 
with you. You are warriors: we know it, and respect 
you. We fight against the cowardly Mexicans, who 
robbed us of our country. We fight for Moctezuma!’ 

These words, uttered along the whole northern 
frontier of Mexico, are full of strange import. 

The American commander prudently declined the 
Comanche alliance; and the result was the bitter 
triangular war in which, as already noticed, we were 
now engaged. 

If, then, the approaching horsemen were Indians of 
the Comanche tribe, Rube’s forecast was correct; we 
had ‘ got to fight.’ 

With this understanding, we lost no time in putting 
ourselves in an attitude of defence. Hastily dis- 
mcunting, and sheltering our bodies behind those of 
our horses, we awaited the approach of the band. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


GUERRILLEROS. 


The manceuvre had occupied only a few seconds of 
time, and the horsemen were yet distant. They had 
— themselves into a formation, and were riding 
* by twos!’ 

This movement took us by surprise. The tactics 
were not Indian: Comanches never march in double 
wd The horsemen could not be Indians. Who, 


? 

A sudden hope crossed my mind, that it might be 
a party of my own people, out in search of me. ‘ By 
twos’ was our favourite and habitual order of march. 
But no; the long lances and streaming pennons at 
once dissipated the hope: there was not a lance in the 
American army. They could not be ‘rangers.’ 

Comanches on the war-trail would have been 
armed with the lance, but clearly they were not 
Comanches. 

*Wagh!’ exclaimed Rube, after eyeing them in- 
tently. ‘Ef thur Injuns, I’m a niggur! Ef thur 
Injuns, they’ve got beards an sombrayras, an thet 
ain't Injun sign nohow. No!’ he added, raising his 
voice, ‘thur a gang o’ yellur-bellied Mexikins! thet’s 
what they ur.’ 

All three of us had arrived simultaneously at the 
same conviction. The horsemen were Mexicans. 

It was no great source of rejoicing to know this; 
and the knowledge produced no change in our defen- 
sive attitude. We well knew that a band of Mexicans, 
armed as these were, could not be other than a hostile 
party, and bitter too in their hostility. For several 
weeks past, the petite guerre had been waged with dire 
vengeance. The neutral ground had been the scene 
of reprisals, and terrible retaliations. On one side, 
wagon-trains had been attacked and captured, harm- 
less teamsters murdered, or mutilated whilst still 
alive. I saw one with his arms cut off by the elbow- 
joints, his heart taken out, and thrust between his 
teeth! He was dead; but another whom I saw still 
lived, with the cross deeply gashed upon his breast, 
upon his brow, on the soles of his feet, and the palms 
of his hands—a horrid spectacle to look upon! 

On the other side, ranchos were ransacked and 
ruined, villages given to the flames, and men on mere 
suspicion shot down upon the spot or hanged upon 
the nearest tree! Such a character had the war 
assumed; and under these circumstances, we knew 
that the approaching horsemen were our deadly foes. 

Beyond a doubt, it was either a scouting-party of 
Mexican lancers, a guerrilla, or a band of robbers. 
During the war, the two last were nearly synony- 
mous, and the first not unfrequently partook of the 
character of both. 

One thing that puzzled us—what could any of the 


three be doing in that quarter? The neutral 

the scene of guerrilla operations—lay between the two 
armies; and we were now far remote from it; in fact, 
altogether away from the settlements. What could 
have brought lancers, guerrilleros, or robbers, out upon 
the plains? There was no game in that quarter for 
any of these gentry—neither an American force to be 
attacked, nor a traveller to be plundered! My own 
troop was the out-picket in this direction, and it was 
full ten miles off. The only thing likely to be met 
with near the mesa was a war-party of Comanches, and 
we knew the Mexicans well enough to be convinted 
that, whether soldiers or freebooters, they were not in 
search of that. 

Such reflections, made in double-quick time, occurred 
to us as we scanned the advancing troop. 

Up to this moment, they had ridden directly towards 
us, and were now nearly in a line between us and 
the mesa. On getting within about half a mile of our 
position, they turned sharply toward the west, and 
rode as if to make round to our rear! This manceuvre 
of course placed us upon their flank ; and now, outlined 
against the sky, we could distinctly trace their forms 
and note their habiliments and armour. Nearly all 
wore broad-brimmed sombreros, with jacket, sash, and 
ealzoneros. They carried lances, lazoes, and carbines 
or escopettes. We could distinguish sabres and machetés 
—the universal weapon of the Mexican ranchero, 
They could not be drilled troops. Their costumes, 
as well as a certain irregularity in their mancuvring, 
forbade this supposition. Their lances, moreover, were 
borne in all sorts of ways—some couched, some resting 
in the stirrup and held correctly, while others were 
carried over the shoulder like a firelock! No, they 
could not be a troop of regulars. They were either 
guerrilleros or true salteadores. 

After riding nearly a half-circle round—still keep- 
ing at the same distance—the troop suddenly made 
front towards us, and halted. 

We had been puzzled by their going round; we 
could not divine their object in so doing. It could not 
be to cut off our retreat. The timber in the back 
direction was miles off. Had it been near enough, 
we should certainly have retreated to it long before ; 
but we knew it was too distant. Rube and his old 
mare would have been overtaken by our well-mounted 
enemies, long ere we could have gained the woods; 
we knew this, and therefore did not think of making 
the attempt. On the other side was the mesa, which, 
by their late movement, had been left open to us. It 
was but a half-mile off, and perhaps, by making a 
dash, we might have reached it; but not a tree grew 
near it—except those on its summit—and its rocky 
wall apparently offered no advantage to us, any more 
than the open plain. The enemy seemed to be aware 
of this, else they would not have ridden round, and 
thus left the way clear. 

Until the moment of their halt, therefore, we re- 
mained ignorant of their motive in moving to our rear; 
then it was explained. Their object was evident to all 
of us: they had halted between us and the sun! 

It was a cunning maneuvre, worthy of a war-party 
of Indians, and told us we had no common enemy to 
deal with. . By approaching us from that direction, 
they would have a decided advantage: our aim would 
be spoiled by the sun—now low down upon the horizon, 
and gleaming right in our eyes. My companions 
were wroth at the trick that had been thus played so 
adroitly ; though we could not have hindered it even 
if forewarned. 

We were allowed but little time to reflect upon the 
matter; we saw by the movements of the horsemen 
that they were preparing to charge. One who appeared 
to be the leader, mounted upon a larger horse than 
any of the rest, was addressing them. He rode along 
the line speaking in a loud tone, and gesticulating 


violently ; he was answered with vivas, which we could 
ey aaa. Every moment, we looked to see them 
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We knew there was no alternative but fight or 
surrender, though not one of us entertained an idea of 
the latter; for myself, I should as soon have thought 
of turning my pistol to my own head. My uniform, 
tattered as it was, would easily reveal my character 
to the enemy; and, if captured, I knew I should be 
hung, or perhaps, in the absence of trees, shot down 
upon the spot. My comrades had reasons for knowing 
that their shrift would be equally short: neither 
thought for a moment of tamely yielding. ; 

‘No!’ emphatically pronounced Rube, ‘this child 
don’t guv in, till he’s rubbed out, fe don’t! Tarnation 
odds too !’ he added, looking toward the troop; ‘twelve 
agin three o’ us. Durn the odds! I’ve got clur o’ wuss 
scrapes than ’t looks yit, and so’ve you, Bill Garey— 
hain’t we, boyee? Durn the odds! let em kum on!’ 

‘Ay,’ responded Garey, without the slightest show 
of excitement, ‘they’d better not come too near ’ithout 
tellin thar bisness. I see one saddle that I’ll empy 
the minnit they pass yon weed.’ And the speaker 
indicated a bunch of the artemisia plant that grew 
some two hundred paces off in the direction of the 


en. 

The reckless talk of the old trapper, with the con- 
trasted cool bearing of his younger companion, had 
fixed my nerves fully. At the first sight of so many 
adversaries, I was not without some misgivings—in 
fact, I felt fear. Such odds against us—four to one— 
was fair cause for apprehension. But it was not my 
first fight against large odds, both Indian and Mexican ; 
and on that account, I regarded it the less seriously. 

Notwithstanding the superiority of our enemy in 
numbers, I knew we were not so unequal. Unless 
shot down by the first volley of their carbines and 
escopettes, each of our three rifles was sure of its man. 
I had confidence in my own weapon, and a still more 
perfect reliance on those of my comrades. They were 
men that never missed—men who never fired a 
random shot—never drew trigger till their aim was 
sure. I felt certain, therefore, that should the horse- 
men charge upon us, only nine of the twelve would 
ever come within pistol-shot, and for that distance 
we were well prepared. I carried in my belt a six- 
chambered revolver, one of Colt’s best; Garey had 
another—a present I had made him many years 
before—and Rube was armed with a pair of stout 
single barrels, like enough to do good service. 

‘Seventeen shots! wi’ our bowies to fall back upon!’ 
cried Garey triumphantly, as we finished a hasty 
survey of our arms. 

As yet the enemy did not advance; notwithstanding 
their vivas and ejaculations, they appeared to hesitate 
about charging. Their leader, and another—a lieu- 
tenant, perhaps—were still seen riding along their 
line, as if animating them by further speech, and 
giving them orders how to act. 

Meanwhile, we had not been idle; we had formed 
square to receive the charge! You may smile, but such 
was in reality the case. We had formed square—with 
our horses! There were four of them, for the wild 
horse counted one. Garey, who rode like a Comanche, 
had broken him at our last camp, and he was now 
perfectly tractable. The shake of a lazo rendered him 
docile as a lamb. 

The four were tied head to head, and croup to croup, 
and each formed one side of the square. ‘They could 
not have broken it even under a charge of cavalry; 
| bridles must be untied or cut, and lazoes set loose, 
| before that formation could be destroyed ! 

Within stood we, fronting our foes—the large horse 
of Garey forming our barricade—our heads and feet 
alone visible to the enemy. 

Thus did we await their onset. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE PARLEY. 


Another chorus of vivas announced that the guerrilla 
chief had finished his oration, and that the attack was 
about to be made. We saw him, with one or two 
others, advance in front of the line, and head towards 
us, evidently intending to lead the charge. 

‘Now !’ muttered Rube, in a sharp quick tone, ‘guns 
ready, boys! no waste shots, d’ yur hear? Lead 
counts hyur—it do. See! By the jumpin Geehoso- 
phat, thur a gwine to ride right down! Let ’em kum 
on, and be ——! Thur’s one o’ ’em won't git this 
fur—I mout say two—I mout say three i’deed. Durn 
the glint o’ thet sun! Billee!’ he continued, address- 
ing Garey, ‘ee’ll shoot fust; yur gun’s furrest carry. 
Plug the big un on the clay-bank hoss. This child’s 
for No. 2 on the gray mustang. An, young fellur! 
ee’ll jest pick off thet niggur on the roan. I know 
yur wild-cat to the bone, but keep yur eye skinned an 
yur narves steady, d’ yur hear ?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ I hurriedly answered, though at the 
time steadiness of nerves was easier promised than 
practised. My heart was heaving in quick pulsations 
at the near prospect of the terrible drama about to be 
enacted. 

At this moment the ‘ Forward’ fell upon our ears, 
and with the wild notes of the bugle came the 
words: 

‘ Andela! anda! Dios y Guadalupe!’ 

In an instant, the troop was in motion, and pressed 
forward, galloping to the charge. 

They had not made many stretches before their 
line became broken, several of the swiftest or most 
courageous forging ahead of the others. 

‘The three fo’most!’ cried Rube, in the same sharp 
tone—‘ the three fo’most! Thet’ll fotch ’em up wi’ 
a roun turn, or this child’s mistaken. Now, boyees! 
mind yur eyes! Steady! Stea-dy—stea-d-y’—— 

All at once, Rube’s muttered cautions, slowly drawled 
out, were changed to an exclamation that betokened 
surprise, followed by a long low whistle of the same 
import! The cause was clear. The guerrilleros had 
got within three hundred yards of us, still going at a 
gallop, but we could perceive that their pace slackened 
as they advanced; already it was more of an amble, 
than the forward dash of an earnest charge. It was 
evident they had no stomach for the business—now 
that they were near enough to see the shining barrels 
and black hollow tubes of our levelled rifles. 

Garey was waiting till the foremost should pass the 
artemisia-bush ; for by that he had long since calcu- 
lated the point-blank range of his rifle. Another 
moment, and its erack would have been heard; but 
the horseman, as if warned by instinct, seemed to 
divine the exact limit of danger. Before reaching the 
bush, his heart failed him, and in a wavering, irresolute 
manner, he drew bridle, and halted! The others, 
nothing loath, followed his example, until the whole 
troop had pulled up within less than three hundred 
yards of the muzzles of our guns! oe 

‘Cowed, by ——!’ shouted Rube with a derisive 
laugh. ‘ Hulloo!’ continued he, raising his voice still 
louder, and addressing the halted line: ‘what do ee 
want anyhow ?’ 

Whether Rube’s comical interrogatory was under- 
stood or not, it elicited a reply : 

* Amigos! somos amigos!’ (We are friends!) shouted 
back the leader of the band. 

‘Friends, be durned!’ exclaimed the trapper, who 
knew enough of Spanish to understand the significa- 
tion of amigos. ‘Nice friends you! Wagh! D* yur 
think to bamfoozle us thet-away? Keep yur distance 
now !’ continued he, raising his rifle in a threatening 
manner, as a movement was perveptible among the 
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horsemen. ‘ Keep yur distance, or, by the tarnal 
airthquake! the fust ye thet rides within 
reach. Durn sich friends as you!’ 

The leader now conversed in a low tone with his 
lieutenant. Some new design seemed to have been 


‘I hain’t answered him ‘yet,’ was the prompt reply ; 
‘but hyar’s the answer !’ 


design 
devised between them—and after a while, the former | earth! 


again addressed us; speaking as before in Spanish. 

‘We are friends!” said he: ‘we mean you no harm. 
To prove it, I will order my men to fall back upon the 
prairie, while my lieutenant, unarmed, will meet one 
of you on the neutral ground. Surely, you can have 
no objection to that ?’ 

‘And why such an arrangement?’ inquired Garey, 
who spoke Spanish fluently. ‘We want nothing of 
you. What do you want from us, with all this durn’d 
fuss?’ 

‘I have business with you,’ replied the Mexican; 
‘and you, sir, in particular. I have something to say 
to you I don’t wish others to hear.’ 

As he said this, the speaker turned his head, and 
nodded significantly towards his own following. He 
was candid with them at least. 

This unexpected dialogue took all three of us by 
surprise. What could the man want with Garey? 
The latter knew nothing of him—had never, as he 
declared, ‘sot eyes on the niggur before;’ although 
at such a distance—with the sun in his face, and the 
Mexican’s sombrero slouched as it was—Garey might 
be mistaken. It might be some one whom he had met, 
though he could not recall him to mind. 

After a short consultation, we agreed that Garey 
should accept the proposal. No evil could result from 
it—none that we could think of. Garey could easily 
get back, before any attack could be made upon him, 
and Rube and I should still be ready to protect him 
with our pieces. If they meditated treachery, we 
could not perceive the advantage they were to gain 
from the proceeding. 

The ‘parley’ therefore was accepted, and the 
conditions arranged with due caution on our part. 
The horsemen—with the exception of the leader and 
his lieutenant—were to ride back to the distance of 
half a mile; the leader was to remain where he was; 
and half-way between him and us, Garey and the 
lieutenant were to meet, both of them on foot and 
unarmed 


At an order from their chief, the guerrilleros fell 
back. The lieutenant dismounted, laid his lance along 
the ground, unbuckled his sabre, drew the pistols from 
his belt, and placing them beside the lance, advanced 
towards the appointed spot. 

Garey had likewise disarmed himself; and leaving 
his weapons in charge of Rube and myself, stepped 
forth to meet the Mexican. In another minute, the 
two stood face to face, and the ‘ parley’ began. 

It was of short duration. ‘The speaking, which 
appeared to be principally done by the Mexican, was 
carried on in a low tone; and Rube and I saw that 
he pointed frequently in our direction, as if we were 
the subject of his discourse! We observed that his 
harangue was suddenly interrupted by Garey, who, 
turning round at the same instant, cried out to us in 
English : 

* Hillow, Rube! what do yer think the skunk 
wants?’ 

‘How shed I know?’ replied Rube. ‘What do ’e 
want?’ 

‘Why, he wants’—Garey’s voice rose louder with 
indignation—‘he wants us to give up the ranger-captain; 
an sez, if we do, you an me can go free. Ha, ha, 
ha!’ and the young trapper ended his announcement 
with a scornful laugh. 

Simultaneous with Garey’s laugh, I could hear Rube 
utter a low whistle, and the words ‘thet’s how the 
stick floats ;’ and, then raising his voice, he called out: 
‘An what answer hev you gin him, Billee?’ 


WHY DOI WEAR A HAT? 


I am a reasonable man, and I wish to know—quite out 
of course it may be, and without having an appoint- 
ment, but nevertheless I wish to know—‘ Why I wear 
a hat.” Having years ago decided in my own mind 
that I do not wear it for its utility, certainly not for 
its beauty, and emphatically not from choice, I simply 
wish to discover, if possible, why I wear it. Why am 
I, a respectable citizen, a devoted husband, a disin- 
terested adviser, and a kind friend—as the world will 
discover, when it is too late, from my tombstone—why 
am I condemned during life to this severe penal servi- 
tude, and deprived even of the ameliorating condition 
—in which light I should look upon a wide-awake—of 
a ticket-of-leave? A ticket-of-leave! Why, if, in the 
mistaken supposition that I am beyond the immediate 
influence of Printing-house Square, I perambulate the 
streets of a continental city in any head-tire less 
excruciating than this, the Times dedicates its leading 
columns to a denunciation of the atrocity; whilst if, 
similarly attired, I attempt the streets of our own 
metropolis, the derisive vulgarity of misguided youth 
unweariedly pursues me. Why, I ask, on the autho- 
rity of an independent elector, and one having a 
stake in the country, why is this?—— What is a hat? 
Apart from its being the gross caricature of an inverted 
flower-pot, and the most perfect conception of ugliness 
possible, is it possessed of some subtile and mysterious 
quality, of which I am unhappily ignorant, but which 
to the educated eye presents it as an object of beauty 
and symmetry? Is it—as the universal sympathy of 
the nineteenth century would almost persuade me— 
in any way connected with the steam-engine, or the 
printing-press, or trial by jury, or habeas corpus, or 
parliamentary reform, or, in fact, the British consti- 
tution? Is the wearing of it insisted upon, under the 
severest penalties, by any particular act of parliament, 
and, though I know it not, one of the most material 
constituents of our national prosperity ? 

Influenced by the prevailing weakness of the age, 
I should be more reconciled to it could I discover any 
precedent for the custom, or that it had the sanction of 
antiquity to recommend it; but I cannot. My ances- 
tors, however preposterous ‘they may have been in the 
fashion of their boots, however capricious in the cut of 
their trunk-hose and doublets, or however eccentric in 
their conceptions of periwigs, were never, that I can 
discover, guilty of wearing anything so monstrous as a 
modern hat. Even my remote ancestors, the ancient 
Britons, though particular to a fault in the illustration 
of their stomachs, and somewhat savage, I must con- 
fess, in many respects, were never so lost to everything 
human as this. Iam not even aware that any of our 
national statues are ted with this article of 
costume. 

In the days subsequent to those of my illuminated 
ancestors, I find that although hats were worn, they were 
generally of a fanciful and picturesque construction, 
as witness what Stubbs in the year 1585 says on the 
subject: ‘Sometimes,’ he says, ‘they use them sharpe 
on the crowne, peaking up like the spire or shaft of a 
steeple, standing a quarter of a yarde above the crowne 
of their heddes, some more, some less, as please the 
phantasies of their inconstante mindes. Othersome be 
flatt and broade on the crowne, like the battlements of 
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a house. Another sorte have rounde 


crownes, some- 
times with one kinde of bande, sometimes with another; | if 


now black, now white, now russed, now redde, now 
green, now yellow, now this, now that, never content 
with one colour or fashion two daies on end. And 
as the fashions be rare and strange, so is the stuffe 
whereof their hattes are maide divers also; for some 
are silke, some of velvet, some of taffetice, some of 
sarsnet, some of wool, and, which is most curious, some 
of certaine kinde of fine haire; these they call bever 
hattes, of xx., xxx., or xl. sh. price.’ 

Now, so strong are my individual feelings upon the 
subject, that I conscientiously declare I would rather 
wear a sarsnet hat a quarter of a yard high, with a 
yellow riband round it, as my respectable progenitors, 
on the authority of Stubbs, did 200 years ago, than be 
attired in the glossiest, lightest, most flexible, and 
best ventilated gossamer of the present day; and this 
although I commenced this paper by stating—and I 
stick to it—that I am a reasonable man! My great- 
grandfather, who flourished 150 years ago, wore a 
three cocked-hat, and looked like a gentle- 
man. If he were to meet the present writer staggering 
under a head-dress of this period, he would kick him— 
and very properly—for disgracing the family: as the 
custom was in his day, he would probably swear at 
him too! 

But putting my immediate ancestors out of the 
question, can we a moment imagine anything 
heroic, anything noble or worthy of historical record, to 
be associated with the idea of a hat? What would be 
the fate, for example, of our ideal portrait of the Great 
Napoleon, as he stands with folded arms on a rocky 
promontory of his island-prison, gazing over the great 
Atlantic waste, to where—the theatre of all his glory, 
the centre of all his fading hopes—‘ La Belle France,’ 
lies far away, and lost to him, in the distance? What 
would become of this portrait, I say, were a modern 
hat substituted for the immortal chapeau of that 
immortal man? Simply and fatally, that, by virtue 
of the change, we should recognise in the person of the 
great commander, a possible Smith, a probable Brown, 
a hypothetical Jones, a supposititious Robinson, brood- 
ing, it might be, over the flatness of cotton, or the 
tightness of the money-market. 

Let the most enthusiastic admirer of Cromwell once 
place a hat upon the head of that remarkable man, 
and he becomes a huge, fat, vulgar, frouzy brewer 
instantly. So deeply am I impressed with the terrible 
effects arising from this article of dress, that I fear the 
grand expanse of forehead, the colossal brow of the 
immortal Shakspeare himself, would not be proof 
against so vile a covering—so terrible a leveller is a hat. 

That the fact of its existence would have altered the 
current of history in the case of the tyrant Gessler, 
so that the toxophilitic proficiency of William Tell 
would have been known only to his friends, I have 
little doubt, so utterly absurd would it have been to 
anticipate obeisance to a—hat! 

If it be true that no man can be a hero to his valet, 
how infinitely more certain is it that no man can be a 
hero in a hat! 

But I feel that it is quite impossible to furnish even 
the most concise epitome of my hatred to hats within 
the limits of a column. If I ever do—and I confess I 
sometimes do—yearn for the faculty of authorship, it 
is primarily that I may devote three volumes of the 
most brilliant writing to a denunciation of this most 
atrocious slavery, so that my name may. go down to 
posterity—in conjunction with that of Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe—as one of the greatest reformers of 
my age. 
Pending the publication of this—I may say prophetic- 
ally—celebrated work, I will, for present purposes, call 
upon all true-hearted Britons, as they value liberty, 
and never, never, never will be slaves, to shake off this 


vile yoke, and assert their native dignity—in night-caps, 
necessary—or, as the only alternative, to furnish me 
with a satisfactory reason why I wear a hat. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue first month of the new year has been marked by 
a fair amount of activity: publishers of good books 
say they ‘mustn’t complain ;’ philosophers are all but 
unanimous in thinking they have made a good start; 
and artists are worked up to different degrees of 
enthusiasm by the exhibition—at last—of some of 
Turner’s pictures in Marlborough House, and by the 
fact, that government is building a gallery to receive 
the valuable collection of paintings offered to the 
nation by Mr Sheepshanks. This gallery forms part 
of the erections in which the Department of Science 
and Art is now lodged at South Kensington, with space 
enough for museums and offices, and all the appliances 
needful for its national task—art-education. While 
in these respects the department is acknowledged to be 
effective, opinions are very much at variance as to its 
locality—one party declares it to be too far west; an- 
other maintains that fifty years hence it will be central. 
At anyrate, it is too far west at present to be used 
as a means of study and reference by working-people, 
most of whom dwell in the east, and would naturally 
be unwilling to lose half their day in the walk from 
Spitalfields to Kensington and back. Meanwhile the 
tendency to migrate westward appears to grow 
stronger. The Royal Society are busy removing their 
library from the Strand to Burlington House; a com- 
mission is considering the question as to site for a 
new National Gallery ; and everything foretokens that 
the east will be left still further behind than at present. 

The Privy Council of Education are about to estab- 
lish a museum in the same quarter for educational 
purposes. It will comprise the several objects and 
materials exhibited by the Society of Arts in St 
Martin’s Hall in 1854, with plans and models of 
schools, of fittings and apparatus, desks, seats, books, 
&e., &e. This is a most praiseworthy project, and we 
hope it will be properly appreciated and resorted to 
by those engaged in the work of education in all parts 
of the kingdom.—We have satisfactory information 
from Woolwich as to what can be done by real study 
and honest examinations: the officers of engineers 
who obtained their commissions by passing their 
examination successfully, though looked coldly on at 
first as interlopers, and regarded as ‘persons,’ have 
proved themselves remarkably apt and able in their 
duties, and in their persevering endeavours to master 
all the details. Some have already suggested improve- 
ments in engineering appliances ; and there seems good 
reason to believe, that henceforth officers thoroughly 
acquainted with their profession will be the rule, and 
not the exception.—And attention has been called to 
the fact, that in knowledge of another sort—namely, of 
living Eastern languages—England is more backward. 
than she ought to be ; and measures are to be taken to 
insure that our military and civil officers, from Con- 
stantinople to Canton, shall be able to confer with the 
natives without, the medium—too often a fatal one—of 
an interpreter. In the present state of affairs in Persia 
and China, this question becomes of much importance. 
—A proposal has been made which promises well for 
another sort of education: to establish Industrial 
Schools, each of which shall comprise a ‘training 
family ’"—girls to be entered and instructed, during 
good-behaviour, in all that appertains to domestic 
economy and household duties. Will it not be a sur- 
prise if we have troops of young women skilled in the 
neglected accomplishments of roasting mutton, boiling 
potatoes, and making a shirt ! 
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The Society of Arts announce that their Ninth Exhi- 
bition of Inventions will open on the 23d of March: 
another opportunity for the usefully ingenious to 
demonstrate their capabilities. Among the papers read 
at the evening meetings of the society, one on the 
Natural Resources of British Honduras by the colonial 
Chief-justice Temple, made known many new par- 
ticulars concerning the colony as to climate and 
productions, from which we gather that scarcity of 
mahogany is not to be feared for a long time to come. 

Talking about Honduras reminds us of a new yam, 
as it is called, which has been sent from Mexico to the 
Académie at Paris. It is of prodigious size—2 metres 
51 centimétres long, 89 centimetres circumference, and 
weighs 86 kilogrammes. Some of the academicians say 
it is rather a rhizome than a root; not a yam, but a 
hitherto undetermined vegetable, perhaps a dioscorea 
—a question to be settled by botanists. In Mexico, as 
we are informed, it is not at all uncommon for the 
roots to grow to a length of four métres. They are 
a palatable article of food, notwithstanding their 
size 


Mr Palliser’s project for exploring the Saskatchewan 
and the passes of the Rocky Mountains, is recom- 
mended by the Geographical Society. If we are to 
purge our towns and counties of rogues and despera- 
does by transporting them to Vancouver's Island, a 
practicable route across the continent of America to 
the north-west becomes a desideratum. And among 
the subjects brought forward at recent meetings of 
the Society are—the desirability of constructing a 
railway from the north-west coast to Hudson’s Bay—a 
scheme for an exploration of the Orinoco, and on the 
ge of the North Australian exploring expedition. 

e last published volume of the Society’s Journal 
contains numerous interesting papers: Markham, On 
the Sources of the Purus; Cadell, On the Navigation 
of the Murray; Bollaert, On Coal in Chile, &. And 
as regards Africa, Dr Livingstone’s discoveries are to 
be followed up, and another expedition is to be sent to 
penetrate the interior up the Quorra and Tchadda. 
Apropos of Dr Livingstone: Edinburgh acknowledges 
his merits by conferring on him the freedom of the 
city ; Glasgow has offered this honour ; and in London 
a testimonial, set on foot by an animated public 
meeting at the Mansion-house, is growing into a solid 
subscription. In a testimonial so well deserved, all 
classes may cheerfully unite. 

The Hakluyt Society are continuing their useful 
——- chiefly of early voyages and travels never 

‘ore published, reprints of old editions; and in this 
way a series of works, hitherto inaccessible, is brought 
within reach of the scientific reader. Russia at the 
Close of the Sixteenth Century is the title of the last; 
and among volumes forthcoming we find, India in the 
Fifteenth Century, and, translated by Admiral Smyth, 

he Travels of Girolamo Benzoni, in America, in 1542-56. 
A subscription of a guinea a year entitles the members 
to all the works published.— Notice has at times been 
taken of specimens of graphic or hieroglyphic writing 
brought from Mexico, of a date subsequent to the 
Spanish conquest: Mr Squier has read a paper there- 
upon before the Royal Society of Literature, in which 
he shews that these specimens are writings prepared 
by the earliest Spanish missionaries to impart a know- 
ledge of the Christian faith to the Mexicans.—And 
while on the subject of books, we may mention here 
a work in two volumes, published at Paris by M. E. 
Bonnemére— Histoire des Paysans, in which the author, 
tracing the history of the peasantry, shews how the 
growth of political liberty has gradually ameliorated 
their condition, and how certain remarkable epochs 
form, as it were, a measure of their advance. The 
period embraced is from 1200 to 1850; but in the 
introduction, the history is carried back to the fiftieth 
year before the present era. 


Since the publication of Professor J. D. Forbes’s 
theory of the phenomena of glaciers, a notion had 
prevailed that the question was settled; but Messrs 
Tyndall and Huxley, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society, illustrated by ingenious experiments, make it 
evident that there is much to be said on the question 
from another point of view. Demurring to the viscous 
theory of glacier motion, they shew that the same 
effects are producible by another and a different cause 
—a mechanical one. The operation of this is favoured 
by a certain plasticity of the ice, by reason of which it 
takes readily new forms under great pressure, as was 
demonstrated by experiment. A sphere of ice was 
compressed into a perfect lens; a small flat slab into a 
half-circle ; and from a hemispherical mass, a complete 
basin was produced—all retaining their shape solid 
enough to be freely handled, till they melted away in 
the warmth of the room. Dr Tyndall was led to the 
views, here sketched in merest outline, by his researches 
into the origin of slaty cleavage ; and having confirmed 
them by a visit to the Alps of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, he has, conjointly with Mr Huxley, submitted 
them to the judgment of scientific men in the way 
above mentioned, and by a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution. 

A paper ‘On Some of the Products of the Destruc- 
tive Distillation of Boghead Coal,’ by Mr Williams of 
Glasgow, read also before the Royal Society, is inter- 
esting as affording another instance of the advantages 
derived by industry from refined science. The pro- 
ducts in the present case are numerous, and such as 
will become available in the useful arts, similarly with 
benzole, paraffine, &c. After the reading of the paper, 
the president of the Chemical Society mentioned, as 
an example of the progress made in researches of the 
kind under notice, that aniline—a compound of the 
benzole series—which a short time since could only be 
obtained in what was considered a large quantity— 
a few ounces at a time—is now obtained at the rate of 
thirty-five gallons a day, and used in the dyeing of 
silk. New applications of benzole are also discovered, 
some of them available in domestic economy. It is 
preferable, as we hear, to turpentine for cleansing silk 
and woollen from spots of grease. 

‘We noticed in a recent Month, improvements in the 
manufacture of sugar on the great beet-root farms in 
Picardy, and we now call attention to the operations 
carried on at Messrs Dray & Co.’s beet-root farm at 
Farningham, near Dartford, Kent. Large quantities 
of the root are grown, subjected to distillation, and 
afterwards used to fatten sheep and cattle. To three- 
quarters of a ton of beets, which are sliced lengthwise 
by machinery in an hour, 300 gallons of wort prepared 
by maceration of beets to start with, are poured on, a 
quart of sulphuric acid is added, and at the end of 
twenty-four hours, the slices are ready for distillation. 
Placed in iron cylinders divided into compartments, 
each compartment is drawn upon successively, so that 
there is a continuous flow of spirit until the end of 
the process. The spirit is said to resemble small- 
still whisky; and under proper treatment, becomes 
what is called a neutral spirit, useful for many 
industrial purposes. So much success has attended 
the manufacture of beet-root spirit in the district 
around St Quentin and Valenciennes, that 17,000 
bullocks and 140,000 sheep are now fattened annually, 
where the number used to be 11,000 of the one and 
70,000 of the other; and more corn is grown because 
of the increased supply of manure. It remains to 
be seen whether the like prosperity will attend the 
endeavours in Kent. 

There is talk of a limited liability company to work 
Dr Normandy’s patent process for distilling fresh 
aérated water from sea-water; to be applied, we 
presume, in places where natural fresh water is not to 
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Heligoland, as government had an apparatus fixed to 
supply the German Legion when camped on the islet.— 
A communication addressed to the Académie at Paris 
shews oxygenated water to have a remarkable curative 
effect in cases of cholera—a fact said to be confirm- 
atory of the evidence that absence of ozone from the 
atmosphere is a cause of cholera. The oxygenated 
water makes up the deficiency.—Messrs Schroeder and 
Dusch make it apparent that meat may be kept fresh 
for a long time in filtered air. The filtration is effected 
by very simple means—namely, panels of cotton wad- 
ding to the safe or closet in which the meat is hung. 
Would not this method of delaying putrefaction come 
within the conditions prescribed by the Society of 
Arts in their last prize-list? Butchers’ meat has risen 
to so extremely high a price in Paris, that there has 
been some talk of the imperial government under- 

i fresh meat at a reasonable 


The inquiry for fibrous and oil-producing plants 
for manufacturing purposes, continues: Chief-justice 
Temple says we are as yet very imperfectly acquainted 
with the oleaginous products of Honduras, and Dr 
Royle repeats his testimony in favour of India as 
an exhaustless field of vegetable fibre. This leads 
us to notice an improvement in the flax-trade— 
Macbride’s scutching-machine—which cleans more 
than 500 pounds of fibre in ten hours, and when driven 
to the utmost, will turn out 900 pounds in the same 
space of time. Compared with hand-labour, there is 
a gain of more than half in favour of the machine— 
at least, so say the initiated.—The United States 
government is sending an expedition to different places 
within the tropics to collect cuttings of sugar-cane, to 
renew the exhausted stocks in the southern states.— 
A bronze halfpenny, the first coinage in that metal, 
has just been struck for circulation in Nova Scotia.— 
Austria is about to send out her first naval exploring 
expedition round the world: Dr Scherzer of Vienna 
to be chief naturalist.—Clifford’s plan of lowering 
boats from ships under-way, or steamers at full speed, 
continues to bear the severest tests; as shewn by a 
recent trial, in presence of the port-admiral and other 
authorities, at Portsmouth, it is equally available with 
a light skiff or a heavy boat. It is a mechanical con- 
trivance which every ship-owner should at once adopt. 
—An American invention, patented by Mr Reader, 
has been submitted to the Admiralty and the leading 
scientific societies. It is a ‘Mariner’s Time Compass,’ 
which he describes as ‘a combination of a universal 
dial and chronometer, constructed to take any horizon- 
tal bearing in any latitude, at any hour of the day. 
It is also intended to solve practically those problems 
which can be solved by an armillary sphere, or by 
spherical trigonometry—and to supply the place of 
the magnetic needle.’ To describe the instrument 
without a diagram, would not be easy; in few words, 
it has a brass ring, a dial and compass working on 
gymbals; and wire standards which throw a shadow. 
* For taking a horizontal bearing in any latitude,’ says 
Mr Reader, ‘let the hour be what it may, it is only 
necessary to bring the hand, with its two upright wire- 
standards, to the true apparent time: the instrument 
then being turned till the hand points to the sun, 
gives the course. This hand is provided with a lens 
fixed in the centre, which takes the place of the 
gnomon of the universal dial, and is carried round 
by the chronometer once in twenty-four hours—the 
focus from which being thrown on the equatorial circle, 
gives the true time.’ The instrument will also shew 
the apparent time—the altitude and latitude—the 
course and longitude by night when the moon is visible 
or the planets—and by proper adjustment, the figures 
12 and 12 on the dial may be made to stand true 
north and south, and thus shew the error or variation 
of the compass-needle. Although these particulars will 


be best understood by mariners, we are glad to assist 
in making generally known an instrument which is 
likely to be of real use in navigation. It has been 
tried in the Collins line of mail-steamers and on board 
other vessels with favourable results. 

M. Porro, whose name we have more than once 
mentioned in connection with physical science, has 
invented a telescope which is as compact and portable 
as an eye-glass, and is found to be admirably adapted 
for cavalry officers and others who have to reconnoitre 
the distance from horseback. It consists of three 
prisms, of which one forms the object-glass, the second 
the eye-piece, and the third gives the image its true 
position. The cost is somewhat high, 150 francs, 
which is occasioned by the fact, that if the prisms 
are out of plane by ever so small an amount, they 
have to be rejected.—Dr Bagot, thinking it of import- 
ance that more should be known of what goes on 
in the upper strata of the atmosphere, has exhibited 
to the Royal Dublin Society an instrument which 
he calls a nepheloscope for measuring the move- 
ment of the highest clouds.—A patent has been taken 
out to render wood fire-proof: the process is to steep 
the planks in a solution of phosphate of ammonia, and 
subject them afterwards to heat.—The Damascus 
Steel Manufacturing Company have patented a method 
for converting wrought iron into cast steel A remark- 
able discovery of iron ore has been made at Seend, 
Wiltshire, near the borders of the New Forest. It is a 
ferruginous sandstone, containing in some instances 
fifty per cent. of iron. Already, about 5000 tons have 
been dug out, and sent to Wales to be smelted. 

Mr Mayall’s new material for photographic pictures, 
noticed some time ago, appears now to be improved 
to as near perfection as may well be. The glare of 
a metallic plate is objectionable in photography, and 
paper, though free from glare, is also objectionable from 
its absorption of the middle tints, owing to its fibrous 
nature. By a combination of sulphate of barytes with 
albumen, Mr Mayall produces a substance resembling 
ivory, which gives the surface required, and capability 
of finish. On this, middle tints and distances come out 
in perfection, and a portrait can be made ready in a 
couple of days. The progress made in photography 
during the past twelvemonth may be seen to admiration 
in the Photographic Society’s Exhibition now open in 
Pall Mall. 

We may just mention here a case of poisoning in 
food, the publicity of which may do some service. It 
occurred near Edinburgh in 1856—the great poisoning 
year—and we see it stated at length in the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal for May. The case we refer to is that 
of Mr H. Stephens, author of the well-known work, the 
Book of the Farm. One day in March, Mr Stephens 
ate for his dinner a broiled American partridge, which 
had been purchased from a poulterer. This bird, 
though called a partridge, resembles a grouse, and is 
the ruffed grouse of the United States (Bonasia Um- 
bellus). Shortly after dinner, Mr Stephens felt exceed- 
ingly uneasy; it seemed as if his whole person was 
under an oppressive weight. This was followed by 
loss of sight, and a sensation of intense cold. 
he felt an inclination to vomit, and immediately 
afterwards dropped almost senseless on the floor. A 
medical practitioner who was sent for, pronounced Mr 
Stephens to be poisoned ; and to restore action to the 
feeble system, administered brandy. Some repeated 
doses of warm water and brandy produced vomiting. 
Put to bed, Mr Stephens was kept warm by hot- 
water bottles and other means. Next day, he began 
to recover, and finally got well. On examination, it 
was found that the partridge, as is not uncommon 
with this imported American bird, was in a poisonous 
condition. ‘The animal is believed to feed on plants 
of a deleterious kind; and if kept long, the poison 
from the food in the crop permeates the flesh. 
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GREEK, ROMAN, AND NEGRO LONGEVITY. 


Zeno is stated to have lived 102 years; Democritus, 104; | - 


Pyrrho, 90; Diogenes, 90; Hippocrates, 99; Plato, 82; 
Isocrates, 98 ; Gorgias, the master of Isocrates, 107. But 
for the cup of hemlock, and the sword of the Roman 
soldier, the 70 years of Socrates, and the 75 years of 
Archimedes, might well have reached the same high class 
- of longevities. The old age of Sophocles, 90 years, is 
associated with the touching anecdote of his recitation of 
verses from the C2dipus Coloneus, in proof of his then 
sanity of mind, The lofty lyric genius of Pindar was not lost 
to his country until he had reached 84 years. Simonides 
wore his elegiac laurels to the age of 90. . The census in- 
stituted by Vespasian furnishes some results as to longevity 
singular enough to suggest doubts of their entire accuracy. 
The instances given by Pliny are taken exclusively from the 
region between the Appenines and the Po; and upon the 
record of this census—which he himself calls res confessa 
—he enumerates 54 persons who had reached the age of 
100, 14 of 110 years, 2 of 125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135, and 
3 of 140 years. In the single town of Valciatium, near 
Placentia, he mentions 6 persons of 110, 4 of 120, 1 of 150 
years. These round numbers are somewhat suspicious as 
to the reality of the ages in question; and the whole 
statement, derived from a district by no means noted for 
its salubrity, is so much in excess of any similar record in 
other countries, that we cannot but hesitate in admitting 
it. .... In 1840, when the population of the United 
States was about 17 millions, of which 24 millions in round 
numbers were negroes, the census gave 791 as the number 
of whites above 100; while of slaves, the number of those 
above 100 is registered as 1333, of free negroes, as 647. 
In 1855, we find from the census, that 43 persons died in 
the United States above 100; the oldest white male at 
110, the oldest white female, 109; the oldest negro man, 
130, the oldest negro woman, 120, both slaves. From Pro- 
fessor Tucker's analysis of the American census from 1790 
to 1840, published a year ago, we derive the strange result, 
if true, that the chances of living above 100 are 13 times as 
great among slaves, and 40 times as great in free negroes, 
as in the white population of the country.—Edin. Review. 


THE VICTORIA BRIDGE. 

This bridge, which we need hardly say crosses the. St 
Lawrence a short way above Montreal, will be one of the 
grand wonders of the wonders of the world. . It was 
commenced in July 1854, and is under contract to be 
completed in 1860. The total estimated cost was origin- 
ally about 7,000,000 dollars; but recently the plans have 
been amended so as to reduce it to a little over 6,000,000 
dollars. The extreme length of the bridge, including the 
abutment at each side, will be 7000 feet, or ratlier more 
than a mile and a quarter. There will be twenty-six piers 
of solid masonry supporting the iron superstructure of the 
bridge. The centre span will be 350 feet, and the other 
spans each 242 feet wide. The height of the centre of the 
bridge is to be 60 feet above the level of the water. The 
weight of iron in the tubes will be 8000 tons, and the 
contents of the masonry, 30,000,000 cubic feet, when the 
whole structure is finished. The famous Britannia Tubular 
Suspension Bridge crossing the Menai Strait, and now 
one of the curiosities of the world, will scarcely be a 
circumstance to it. Including the embankments at each 
side, the total length of the bridge from river bank to 
river bank will be 10,274 feet, or nearly two miles. The 
abutment of the bridge at which the landing from the 
steamers was made, is nearly completed. It consists of an 
immense mass of masonry, of such apparent strength as to 
strike the beholder with the impression that it is capable 
of resisting any possible amount of pressure by the heavy 
piles of ice that come down the St Lawrence. Experience 
alone, however, can fully test its capabilities in this respect. 
Nine piers of the bridge are now completed, but as yet 
unconnected by any roadway. They present a plain 
surface on the two sides and lower end; the side facing 
the current being of a wedge shape, in order to break and 
turn aside the blocks of ice, to provide against whose 
destructive power has been the great enginecring difficulty 
of the enterprise.— Newspaper Correspondent. 


THE ANGELS. 
PARAPHRASED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Now list while I tell thee, my darling child, 

How lovely and fair are the angels mild! 

They have radiant faces more purely bright 

Than the heavens and earth in soft spring light ; 
They have eyes so blue, and serenely fair, 

And eternal flowers in their golden hair, 

And their flashing wings which to thee would seem 
Of silvery moonshine, a dazzling beam, 

The angels wave so stately and light, 

From rosy morn till the dewy night. 


Now list while I tell thee, my darling child, 
How softly and light soar the angels mild! 

As lightly as flutters from heaven the snow, 

As soft as o’er earth the pale moonbeams glow, 
As light as the mist in silver wreath curls, © 

As soft as the bud into blossom unfurls, 

As lightly as leaflet is borne from the tree, 

As soft as the lightfall o’er land and o’er sea, 
Thus lightly and softly; my darling child, 

On pinion of air soar the angels mild! ? 
Now list while I tell thee, my darling child, 
Where dwell the angels so lovely and mild! 
Where the voice of the poor is heard in need, ~ 
There haste the angels with manna to feed; —_ 
Where o’er her sick babe the young mother weeps, 
Bright angels flock nigh, and the little one sleeps ; ; 
Where the worn and weary faint and fear, 
Where trembles a soul, where falls a tear, 
There swiftly speed, my darling child, 

On ministering wing the angels mild! 

And wouldst thou, my child, the angels view ? 
That on this earth thou canst not do; 

But if holy and pure thou livest here, 

A beauteous angel will ever be near; 

And in that hour when realms of light 
Refulgent, dawn o’er the dimming sight, 

Thou ‘It see them then, as they beckon aloft, 
Expand thy budding wings so soft! 

And lo! in Elysium, my darling child, 


Thou wilt be triumphant an angel mild! L. M. L. 


RUSKIN TURNETH ROUND ON TURNER. 


The moment he tried to idealise, and introduced his 
principles for the sake of display, they led him into depths 
of error proportioned exactly to the extent of effort. His 
painting, at this period, of an English town, or a Welsh 
hill, was magnificent and faultless; but all his idealism, 
mythology, romance, and composition in general, were 
more or less wrong. He erred through all, and by reason 
of all—his great discoveries. He erred in colour ; because, 
not content with discerning the brilliancy of nature, he 


tried to enhance that brilliancy by every species of coloured | 


accessory, until colour was killed by colour, and the blue 
skies and snowy mountains, which would have been lovely 
by themselves, were confused and vulgarised by'tlie blue 
dresses and white complexions of the foreground figures. 
He erred in refinement, because, not content with the natural 
tenderness of tender things,-he strove to idealise even 
strong things into gentleness, until his architecture became 
transparent, and his ground ghostly ; and ‘he erred finally, 
and chiefly, in quantity, because, in his enthusiastic, per- 
ception of the fulness of nature, he ‘did not. allow for the 
narrowness of the human heart; he saw, indeed, that there 
were no limits to creation, but forgot that there were many 
to reception : he thus spoiled his most careful works by the 
very richness of invention they contained, and concentrated 
the materials of twenty noble pictures into a single. failure. 


—Rushin's Notes on the Turner Gallery, at Marlborough 
House. ‘ 
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